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The  Honorable  James  J.  Walker,  Mljfor  of  the  City  oj  Neat  York 

From  a  Police  Department  that  is  equal  to  the  best,  to  a  Police 
Department  that  will  be  far  ahead  of  the  best,  is  the  result  we 
will  achieve  through  the  establishment  of  the  Police  College- 
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THE  NEW  YORK 
POLICE  COLLEGE 

"ENTER  TO  LEARN 
GO  TORT  II  TO  SERIF," 

¥ 

THE  FUX  DA  MENTAL  PURPOSE 

By 

G ROVER  A.  WHALEN 

Folice  Commissioner 
President,  Police  College 
New  York  City 


IT  IS  customary  for  a  business  to  take  an  inventory 
once  a  year. 

Policing  New  York  is  a  business  of  great  magnitude. 

The  public  constitute  the  stockholders.  As  such, 
our  millions  of  citizens  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
know  the  conditions  of  our  business,  its  accomplish- 
ments, its  weaknesses,  and  the  steps  that  are  being 
planned  to  improve  its  efficiency. 

A  police  department  differs  from  a  commercial 
institution  in  only  one  respect.  Its  commodity  is 
service  rather  than  merchandise. 

Appraising  New  York's  police  department  through 
the  eyes  of  a  business  man  and  taking  an  inventory 
of  it  for  approximately  a  year,  I  have  come  to  definite 
conclusions  as  to  how  to  improve  its  personnel,  in- 
crease its  efficiency  and  make  such  enlargements  of 
the  service  as  the  needs  of  the  community  require. 

When  these  improved  methods  are  put  into  force, 
and  Time  has  proved  their  practical  value,  the  public 
will  warmly  approve  of  more  liberal  appropriations 
for    increasing    their  effectiveness. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  police  service  is  lack 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  training. 

I  trust  this  statement  will  not  be  misinterpreted, 
nor  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  individual 
policeman,  or  the  department.  In  scholastic  knowl- 
edge, natural  brightness,  mental  resourcefulness  and 
other  essential  attributes  the  New  York  policeman 
ranks  second  to  none.  His  courage,  initiative,  zeal 
and  integrity  have  always  aroused  admiration. 

My  precise  meaning  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following: 


Suppose  a  patrolman  for  an  act  of  exceptional 
bravery,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  detective. 

What  does  he  know  about  his  new  job? 

Certainly  his  technical  knowledge  is  the  outgrowth 
of  rather  limited  experience  gained  as  a  patrolman. 

Has  such  knowledge  sufficient  depth  and  variety 
to  equip  him  for  his  new  duties? 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  newly  promoted 
patrolman  were  given  an  intensive  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  experts  within  the  department  would 
demonstrate  by  means  of  interesting  case  studies  the 
modern  technique  of  de  tection  and  apprehension. 
Moreover,  suppose  that  other  experts  should  give  him 
an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  detection  based 
upon  studies  of  ballistics,  handwriting,  explosives  and 
toxicology. 

Would  not  an  organized  course  of  instruction  be  a 
great  economy? 

Rather  than  compel  the  newly  appointed  detective 
to  learn  the  essentials  of  his  professional  work  in  the 
costly  school  of  experience,  why  not  equip  him  with 
much  of  this  knowledge  before  he  assumes  his  new 
post? 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  scientific  knowledge  and 
training. 

Modern  business  applies  these  up-to-date  scientific 
methods.  It  schools  its  employees  in  concepts  of 
efficient  work  and  management. 

My  analysis  of  police  work  led  me  to  plan  the 
organization  of  the  Police  College,  the  functions  of 
which  are  aptly  epitomized  in  the  maxim — 
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"ENTER  TO  LEARN 
GO  FORTH  TO  SERVE" 

The  New  York  City  Police  College  will  not  be  the 
conventional  police  school. 

While  such  schools  aim  to  equip  the  prospective 
policeman  with  the  rudiments  ot  police  work,  we  aim 
primarily  to  take  those  in  service  and  to  train  them 
in  higher  levels  of  police  work. 

The  New  York  City  Police  College  is  a  university. 

In  the  course  of  time,  virtually  every  member  of 
the  New  York  department, — and  there  are  upward  of 
19,000 — will  have  taken  courses  in  the  College. 

Its  course  of  study  and  syllabuses  will  be  as  care- 
fully planned  as  are  those  that  follow  the  orthodox 
lines  of  any  college. 

In  fact,  distinguished  members  of  the  faculties  oi 
the  College  of  the  City  oi  New  York,  New  York 
University  and  Columbia  University  have  collaborated 
with  us  in  defining  our  procedure. 

Morevcr,  these  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
most  generous  in  their  assistance  in  providing  both 
faculty  advisers  and  lecturers. 

The  course  of  training  aims  primarily  to  do  the 
following: 

L.  To  teach  the  recruit  the  elements  of  professional 
courtesy.  This  trait  should  be  characteristic  of 
every  individual  in  the  police  service  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rank. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  be  mentally  alert,  morally 
sound  ami  physically  lit.  This  is  done  in  the 
classroom  and  gymnasium,  under  the  direction 
of  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the 
Police  Department  and  w  ho  know  how  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others. 

").  To  instill  in  him  the  desire  for  advancement, 
through  merit  and  a  pride  and  interest  in  his 
work. 

4.  To  teach  him  to  know  the  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  and  the  method  by 
which  he  may  command  them  in  the  performance 
of  his  work. 

5.  To  teach  the  men  of  every  rank — recruit,  police- 
man, sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain  or  inspector — 
that  the  improvement  of  the  service  demands 
that  they  not  only  maintain  themselves  in 
excellent  physical  condition,  but  that,  through 
constant  study,  they  shall  sharpen  their  minds 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  service. 

6.  To  teach  the  members  of  the  force  correct  con- 
ceptions of  the  origin,  the  workings  and  the 
objectives  of  the  governmental  organization  of 
our  city,  our  state  and  our  nation.  Such  train- 
ing is  of  special  importance  in  a  great  cosmo- 
politan city  like  ours  which  is  representative  ot 
every  race,  creed  and  economic  grouping.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  our  city  affords 
to  all  not  only  equal  opportunities  but  also  equal 


protection.  All  law-abiding  citizens  are  entitled 
to  courtesy,  assistance  and  security  of  life  and 
property. 

The  development  of  good  will  through  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  police  department  is  as 
essential  as  the  development  of  good  will  in  any 
great  business  organization.  The  greatness  of 
a  city  is,  in  no  small  degree,  conditional  upon  the 
civility,  the  integrity  and  the  effectiveness  of 
its  police  force.  It  will,  therefore,  be  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  Police  College  to  teach  all 
members  of  the  force  the  super-value  of  making 
an  excellent  impression  upon  all  who  live  or 
travel  within  the  city's  gates. 
7.  To  teach  members  ot  the  force  the  principles  ot 
crime  prevention  on  the  well  accepted  theory 
that  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

These  aims  are  presented  in  greater  detail  in  the 
following  chapters  of  this  book. 

The  benefits  to  the  City  of  New  York  or  to  any  other 
community  that  provides  similar  training  service  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  great. 

The  rewards  resulting  from  courteous  service  are  of 
substantial  value.  The  average  citizen  dislikes  to 
enter  a  police  station.  When  he  does,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness.  At  times,  he  fears  an  ungracious 
reception,  or  even  a  rebuff.  If,  however,  the  ideal  of 
courteous  service  has  spread  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment, the  friendly  manner  of  his  reception  will  remove 
his  timidity.  His  request  for  information  or  assistance 
w  ill  be  more  definite  and  clearly  phrased,  or  the  infor- 
mation which  he  supplies  will  be  more  complete  and 
valuable. 

It  has  happened,  not  infrequently,  that  police 
officers  have  defeated  their  own  ends  by  an  unfriendly 
altitude,  or  an  abrupt  method  of  interrogation  of 
witnesses  who,  in  the  first  instance,  were  inclined  to 
he  friendly  and  helpful. 

Professional  skill  will  be  much  improved  through 
such  organized  instruction.  Success  in  crime  pre- 
vention and  detection  must  be  founded  on  intelligent, 
resourceful,  scientific  methods  of  work.  Instruction 
w  hich  w  ill  familiarize  the  police  officers  and  especially 
the  detectives  with  typical  crime  situations  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
criminal  and  the  modern  methods  of  assembling 
exhibits  and  interpreting  the  same  will  make  more 
successful  society's  efforts  to  insure  the  apprehension 
of  the  culprit.  Such  instruction  will  assure  the  order, 
the  decency  and  the  safety  to  which  all  law-abiding 
citizens  are  entitled. 

The  New  York  Police  College  includes  in  its 
curriculm  all  typical  phases  of  police  work.  The 
courses  include  the  law  of  evidence  as  well  as  the 
penal  statutes  and  the  code  of  criminal  procedure;  the 
subject  of  ballistics  and  identification  by  means  of 
the  microscopic  study  and  comparison  of  bullets;  the 
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proper  method  of  taking  culprits  into  custody  and 
interrogating  them;  the  methods  of  first  aid  to  meet 
all  conceivable  conditions;  the  scientific  and  the 
practical  side  of  motor  transport,  motor-cycling  and 
equitation;  the  use  and  action  of  explosives;  the 
correct  analysis  of  outstanding  crimes  and  the  history 
of  their  solution  by  men  who  worked  on  the  case. 
Indeed  their  is  no  segment  in  the  field  of  police 
activity  that  has  not  been  included. 

When  the  College  is  in  full  operation,  it  will  have 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  2,000  men.  Its 
faculty  will  consist  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
police  department. 

Splendid  results  from  the  work  of  the  Police  College 
may  be  expected. 

Knowledge  is  power,  a  truth  that  has  been  recog- 
nized in  all  ages. 

We  cannot  serve  efficiently,  even  though  willingly, 
unless  we  know,  and  unless  such  knowledge  has  been 
fashioned  into  methods  of  work. 

In  the  opinion  ot  many  competent  critics,  the 
organization  of  the  New  York  Police  College  marks 
a  great  advance  in  police  service. 

Thus,  as  we  take  an  inventory  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1929,  and  make  this  report  to  our  stockholders, 
the  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York,  we  are  confident 
we  are  carrying  forward  through  the  new  year  1930 
and  also  to  the  years  to  come,  a  real  asset  in  the 
Police  College,  which  we  have  organized. 

We  solicit  the  kindly  interest  and  the  support  of 
the  many  millions  whom  we  are  pleased  to  serve,  the 
citizenry  of  our  great  City.  For  the  support  and 
encouragement  that  have  been  so  generously  given, 
we  are  deeply  grateful. 


THUMB  NAIL  SKETCHES  OF 
FACULTY  ADVLSERS 

Scientific  Instruction  Jlade  Available  to  all  Police 
Officers 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  KLAPPER 
Came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seven;  was 
educated  in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  graduated  from  the 
|  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1904. 
Took  post-graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University;  Wisconsin  University  and  New- 
York  University,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  last  named  institution. 
Began  teaching  in  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1907  and  rose  through  the 
various  ranks  of  the  position  of  Professor 
ot  Education  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Published  "Principles  of  Edu- 
cational Practice,"  "The  Teaching  of 
History,"  "Contemporary  Education,"  and 
is  the  author  and  editor  of  "College  Teach- 
ing." 


LESLIE  JAY  TOMPKINS 
Born  in  Salem,  Olmstead  County,  Minn. 
University-  Professor,  Lawyer,  B.S.,  New 
York  University;  1890,  LL.B.;  1892,  M.S.; 
1894,  LL.M.;  1897;  J.D.,  LL.D.;  Villanova, 
1909.  Librarian,  New  York  University, 
1892-1901;  Assistant  Treasurer,  1892-1905. 
Registrar,  1895-1904;  Instructor  of  Law, 
1898-1899.  Professor  since  1899.  Member 
of  the  Assembly,  1905-1906. 


FREDERICK  BERTRAND  ROBINSON 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Holds 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Teacher,  Tutor 
and  Professor;  Dean  of  School  of  Business 
and  Civic  Administration;  President  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  distin- 
guished lecturer  and  author. 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGER 

Dud infltt  Ished  Educator 
Born  in  New  York  City,  became  suc- 
cessively teacher,  principal,  District  Super- 
intendent, Associate  Superintendent  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York 
City;  retired  as  Superintendent  Emeritus 
and  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity;  is  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  has  been  honored 
by  Manhattan  College  with  the  degree  ot 
LL.D.;  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all 
matters  of  educational  administration. 
SUPT.  WILLIAM  E.  GRADY 
Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  educated  in 
the  schools  of  this  city;  a  graduate  ot  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  a  post- 
graduate student  of  pedagogy  and  philos- 
ophy, New  York  University  and  Columbia 
University;  graduate  of  Law  School,  New 
York  University,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  District  Superintendent  suc- 
cessively assigned  to  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn; 
author,  lecturer  and  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional associations. 


* 


SUPT.  JOHN  E.  WADE. 
Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city;  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  a  post-graduate  student 
(M.A.)  of  Columbia  University.  Has  served 
the  Board  as  Principal,  District  Superin- 
tendent, and  Associate  Superintendent.  Is 
a  member  of  numerous  professional  organi- 
zations and  is  a  lecturer  and  author  within 
the  field  of  his  professional  work. 


JOHN  J.  McNABOE 
Born  in  New  York;  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  and  Seminary,  Bachelor  of 
Aits  degree;  graduate  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity. Graduate  School  in  psychology  and 
philosophy.  Master  of  Arts  degree;  graduate 
ot  New  York  Law  School,  LL.B. .member 
of  New  York  Bar;  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  New  York  County;  former  mem- 
ber of  Faculty  of  St.  John's  College  and 
College  of  City  of  New  York.  Lecturer  in 
Evidence,  social  welfare  laws,  probation 
and  parole. 
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The  Honorable  Grover  A.  Whaien 
Police  Commissioner 
The  City  of  New  York 
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The  President  Confers  with  the  Dean  and  Advisory  Board 


ENLISTING  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 


The  Police  and  the  Scientist  Join  Forces 


THE  Police  College  is  honored  by  having  as  members 
of  its  Advisory  Board  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  metropolis  and  nationally  known  as  leaders  in 
education  and  teacher-training.  The  Commissioner 
realized  that  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  to  be 
met  in  developing  the  College  was  to  acquaint  the 
ranking  officers  of  the  department  selected  for  lecture 
service,  with  those  principles  of  teaching  technique, 
without  which  the  work  might  become  mere  unor- 
ganized telling. 

A  knowledge  of  departmental  organization  and 
methods,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  ot  special  subjects 
such  as  law,  methods  of  investigation  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  also  related  sciences  such  as  ballistics,  hand- 
writing, etc.,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  competent 
instructor.  He  may  fail  to  arouse  and  maintain  a 
mental  attitude  of  interest  and  inquiry  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  successful  teaching. 

Therefore,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  call  upon  a 
limited  number  of  expert  school  men  to  meet  the  Dean 
and  his  assistants  in  group  and  individual  conferences, 
and  to  have  them  lay  down  certain  principles  relating 
to  equipment,  assignments,  programs,  record  keeping, 
and  methods  of  instruction. 


These  gentlemen  have  kept  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  College  and  have  rendered  service  that  is 
not  only  a  fine  index  of  their  professional  skill  and 
knowledge,  but  also  their  fine  conception  of  citizen- 
ship. The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  given 
below: 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Brodie,  Principal,  Seward  Park  High 
School,  Board  ot. 

Professor  James  Chidester  Egbert,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  William  Ettinger,  Superintendent  Emeritus  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 
Dr.  William  E.  Grady,  District  Superintendent,  Board 

of  Education. 

Professor  Paul  Klapper,  Dean,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  J.  McNaboe,  Assistant  District  Attorney, 

New  York  County. 
Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  President,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Professor  Frank  H.  Sommer,  Dean,  School  of  Law, 

New  York  University. 
Dr.  John  E.  Wade,  Associate  Superintendent,  Board 

of  Education. 
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Recruits  Jor  Service 


THE  ROOKIE 

Qualifying  For  the  Line  of  Blue 


"GETTING  on  the  Force"  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  requires  such  a  high  standard  of  physical 
and  mental  ability,  that  the  young  officers  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department  are  representative  to- 
day of  the  nation's  best  manhood. 

The  young  candidates  come  from  all  over  the 
country.  A  year's  residence  in  New  York  City  is 
required,  then-  ages  must  not  exceed  twenty-nine  and 
weight  not  less  than  140  pounds.  The  physical 
examination  is  very  rigid.  Not  only  must  the  entrant 
he  physically  perfect,  hut  he  must  succeed  in  a  very 
difficult  mental  examination.  In  a  word  the  embryo 
police  officer  must  possess  a  well-rounded  capacity  1" 
cope  with  all  situations  developing  during  Ins  tour 
of  duty. 

After  passing  the  required  civil  service  examina- 
tion, he  is  turned  over  to  the  recruit  division  of  the 
department,  w  here  he  is  "manufactured"  into  a  police- 
man by  the  most  scientific  methods.  lie  is  examined 
thoroughly  by  the  department  physician,  finger 
printed  for  a  final  investigation  as  to  his  chara<  ter, 
takes  a  pledge  of  office,  is  given  a  shield  and  then 
entered  in  the  Recruits  Training  School  for  a  ninety- 
day,  intensive  course  in  training. 

ONLY  THE  ABLEST  SURVIVE 

The  course  in  physical  training  makes  the  recruits  a 
good  athlete,  hardening  their  muscles,  improving 
their  wind,  rounding  them  out  as  examples  of  modern 
police  methods  of  preparing  a  man  for  a  life  job. 


The  mental  examination  means  going  to  high  school 
all  over  again.  The  rookie  must  study  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  a  police  department  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  a  town  or  city  where  citizens  hand  together  in 
co-operative  ways  for  the  advancement  of  each 
through  the  improvement  of  all. 

The  Rookie  must  study  all  penal  statutes,  the 
reason  lor  their  existence,  and  the  proper  way  of 
enforcement.  lie  is  also  taught  the  relationship  of 
the  police  department  to  all  other  hranches  of  city 
service.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  courts  is  also 
taught  as  well  as  the  various  types  of  police  depart- 
ment duties,  the  procedure  in  various  court  methods 
of  obtaining  evidence,  and  presenting  it  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  to  the  district  attorney.  He  is  also  taught 
that  the  district  attorney  is  his  representative  in 
court  in  the  prosecution  of  cases,  and  must  depend 
on  the  arresting  officers  for  the  proper  facts  in  prose- 
cuting a  case  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

GETTING  ALONG 

As  the  "Rookie"  goes  along,  dividing  his  day  between 
calisthenics,  wrestling,  jiu  jitsu  exercises  and  academic 
instruction  in  the  suhjects  already  mentioned  he  gets 
an  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  training  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  competent  police  officer.  He  sees  that 
being  a  "cop"  is  more  than  a  job.  It  is  a  profession 
which  requires  training,  physical  and  mental,  that  is 
seldom  demanded  in  any  other  lines  of  civilian 
endeavor.    The  city  takes  him  over  as  her  ward,  looks 


after  his  health,  helps  him  to  improve  his  mental 
status,  and  gives  him  an  entirely  different  viewpoint 
of  the  policeman  in  his  relationship  to  citizens  and 
laws. 

The  making  of  a  policeman  means  the  re-making  of 
the  man.  There  is  no  man  who  would  not  be  better 
for  taking  the  rigid  police  "rookie"  course. 

The  handling  of  himself  not  only  as  an  individual 
policeman,  but  also  as  a  member  of  a  larger  group  in 
the  handling  of  meetings,  strikes  and  parades  is  ex- 
plained in  detail.  The  student  is  also  taught  how  to 
handle  himself  at  fires,  to  turn  in  the  alarm,  to  estab- 
lish fire  lines,  to  clear  traffic  at  lire  hydrants,  and  in 
general  to  co-operate  most  effectively  with  the  fire 
department. 

The  average  "rookie"  has  little  knowledge  of  lire- 
arms,  and  great  care  is  exercised  to  instruct  the  men 
in  the  construction,  care  and  use  of  the  service  re- 
volvers. Markmanship  is  taught,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  handling  emergency,  and  the  best  way  of 
disarming  criminals. 

AUTHORITY 

To  give  a  man  a  police  badge,  a  revolver,  and  the 
backing  of  the  entire  police  department,  as  well  as 
as  the  city  and  the  courts  is  a  very  serious  responsi- 
bility. The  newly  approved  man  goes  on  the  street 
armed  with  authority.  The  moment  he  separates  him- 
self from  his  squad  and  starts  to  patrol  his  beat  he 
is  a  complete  police  department  within  himself  with 
far-reaching  authority.  Modern  police  work  requires 
that  the  man  possess  a  comprehensive  viewpoint  of 
the  entire  plan  of  police  procedure.  He  must  be  able 
to  settle  street  brawls  without  the  necessity  of  arrest, 
to  see  that  the  streets  he  is  patrolling  are  not  littered 
with  refuse,  to  watch  the  children  carefully  and  to 
protect  them  from  any  harmful  street  contacts. 
Not  only  must  he  take  the  brawler  and  the  thug 
into  custody,  but  he  must  report  to  his  commanding 
officer  any  matters  that  might  require  attention  from 
other  departments  of  the  city  government. 

INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING 

It  is  necessary  that  a  police  officer  possess  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  government.  He 
is  the  representative  of  organized  authority.  He  is 
the  police  representative  of  every  citizen  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  in  the  street.  They  have  dele- 
gated to  him  the  power  to  enforce  law  and  order  as 
outlined  by  themselves.  While  a  policeman  is  trained 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  large  unit,  acting  as  such 
while  on  post  he  is  an  individualist  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  He  has  been  taught  certain  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  he  must  rigidly  conform.  More- 
over, in  a  critical  situation,  his  intelligence  and  his 
courage  often  stand  between  the  criminal  and  the  law 
abiding  citizen.     "He  is  faithful  unto  death."  On 


his  ability  to  use  proper  judgment  rests  the  honor  of 
the  department  and  the  city. 

The  Police  College  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
planned  to  make  each  man  more  capable  as  an  up- 
standing, vigorous  man  and  as  a  representative  of 
modern  law  and  order.  He  is  being  taught,  not  only 
repressive,  but  also  preventive  police  work,  in  order 
to  make  him  an  efficient  police  officer.  His  personal 
efficiency  increases  respect  for  law,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  decreases  the  volume  of  crime. 

Present  and  prospective  criminals  will  shun  the 
policeman  who  is  the  product  of  modern  training 
methods.  It  would  be  utopian  to  expect  the  begin- 
ning of  a  scientific  training  course  in  police  work  to 
bring  about  immediate  results. 

Criminals  will  always  be  with  us.  But  only  through 
such  effective  work  as  the  College  is  doing  can  we 
hope  to  train  the  men  of  the  department  to  be  better 
officers  and  better  citizens. 
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the  School  of  Law  of  New  York  University  from  191b 
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PROFESSOR  ROBERT  B  ROD  IE 
Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City; 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  post-graduate  work 
at  New  York  University.  Has  been  teacher  in  the 
elementary  and  evening  schools.  Principal  of  elemen- 
tary, junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

JAMES  CHIDESTER  EGBERT 

Educator  and  Author 
Born  in  New  York.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia 
University,  1881;  Master  of  Arts,  1882;  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  1884;  Doctor  of  Laws,  Rutgers  University, 
1896;  Doctor  of  Literature,  Columbia  University, 
1929;  Prize  Fellowship,  Columbia  University,  1882 
1885;  Assistant  in  Greek,  1885-1887. 

JAMES  PHILIP  SINNOTT 
Born  New  York  City,  Manhattan,  June  9,  1891. 
Townsend  Harris  Hall,  New  York  City;  Peddie  In- 
stitute, Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  Associated  News- 
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H0RSEJ1AXSHIP 


Second  Arm  of  (he  Service 


TRAINING  men  to  ride  properly  and  to  care  for  a 
horse  is  one  of  the  important  courses  in  the  Police 
College.  There  are  approximately  325  mounted 
policemen  in  the  department  and  they  are  drawn 
from  the  pick  of  the  young  men  in  the  department. 
rlhe  course  consists  of  thirty  eight-hour  days  at  the 
training  stable  and  in  the  class  room.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  mounted  policeman  is  ready  for  duty. 
He  is  then  required  to  take  an  additional  course  of 
supplementary  instruction  over  a  period  of  60  days, 
taking  a  portion  of  his  time  each  day  from  actual 
duty. 

KNOWING  HIS  HORSE 

A  complete  knowledge  of  the  horse  is  given  by  a 
trained  veterinarian  and  the  anatomy  of  the  animal 
is  explained  by  means  of  charts  anil  drawings.  The 
student  is  taught  how  to  care  lor  a  horse  it  injured 
in  accidents,  to  know  when  a  horse  is  sick,  and  to 
know  how  to  harness  a  horse  to  prevent  discomfort. 

The  improper  adjustment  of  harness  on  a  horse  is 
as  discomfiting  as  tight  clothing  on  a  human  being, 
and  quickly  renders  a  horse  unfit  for  the  hard  duties 
of  police  service.  Sore  mouths,  sore  back  or  girths 
and  the  reasons  lor  the  same  are  all  explained.  The 
men  are  also  taught  how  to  ride  a  horse  so  as  to  insure 
the  maximum  of  comfort  both  to  horse  and  rider. 


TEACHING  THE  NORSK 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  instructors  is  to 
train  the  horse  to  become  used  to  the  sound  oi  re- 
volver shot,  explosions  and  the  sight  of  fire.  The 


horse  is  gradually  familiarized  with  rifle  shots  by 
actually  firing  at  the  Training  Grounds.  Small  fires 
are  started  near  him,  and  he  is  gradually  led  up  close 
to  the  fire  and  shown  there  is  no  danger  for  him. 
Powder  is  burned  near  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  him  with  the  odor. 

The  horse  is  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  the 
movement  ol  crowds  by  being  gradually  moved  from 
the  quiet  section  into  those  crowded  with  pedestrians 
and  autos. 

TRAFFIC  LAW'S  AND  THE  MOUNTED 
POLICEMAN 

All  traffic  laws  are  planned  to  keep  traffic  continu- 
ally (lowing  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the 
main  they  are  simple  but  the  mounted  policemen  have 
a  special  part  to  play  in  maintaining  law  observance. 
The  streets  of  the  city  have  an  invisible  line  of 
division  for  the  police  department.  The  street 
patrolman  must  take  care  of  all  matters  on  the  side- 
walk and  his  jurisdiction  ends  at  the  curb  line.  There 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  traffic  division.  The  mounted 
.ind  cycle  division  have  charge  ol  all  law  observance 
between  curbs.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mounted 
policeman  for  his  work,  he  must  go  through  the  same 
intensive  course  of  traffic  law  instruction  as  do  the 
motorcycle  men. 

Parked  cars  are  a  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
handling  of  traffic  in  congested  areas.  There  are 
more  subterfuges  practiced  by  drivers  in  the  city  to 
try  and  outwit  the  officer  than  there  are  ways  of 
prevention. 


./  Candidate  for  (he  Sen-la 
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The  streets  of  the  city  are  for  the  use  of  all  its 
residents  and  if  a  dozen  drivers  park  their  cars  in 
one  street  for  an  entire  day,  that  particular  street 
has  lost  about  one-third  of  its  usefulness  as  an  artery 
of  traffic. 

The  advent  of  the  auto  has  meant  that  the  horse 
in  police  duty  can  best  he  used  for  traffic  and  patrol 
work  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city.  But  that 
the  mounted  force  will  always  play  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  department  is  recognized  in 
the  establishment  of  this  comprehensive  course  in 
the  Police  College. 

Bridle-path  duty  in  our  city  parks  is  a  very  im- 
portant phase  of  the  work  of  the  mounted  service. 
Fine  weather  during  the  spring  or  the  fall  brings  forth 
hundreds  of  riders,  young  and  old.  Many  of  them 
are  inexperienced  riders,  or  are  mounted  on  horses 
that  occasionally  are  frightened  by  sudden  noise  or  a 


flash  of  color.  The  pathway  may  be  close  to  the  motor 
driveway.  An  auto  horn  is  sounded  loudly.  Like  a 
flash,  the  frightened  horse  breaks  into  a  gallop  and 
darts  away  at  breakneck  speed.  The  rider  may  lose 
the  reins,  the  harness  may  become  loosened,  a  number 
of  things  may  occur  to  make  the  rider  practically 
helpless. 

"Runaway,  runaway,"  is  shouted.  No  help  appears 
at  hand.  In  a  moment,  however,  you  see  a  mounted 
policeman  in  active  service.  He  knows  the  layout  of 
the  park,  every  turn  of  the  road,  the  junctions  and 
pathways.  Frequently,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
frightened  runaway,  he  takes  a  short  cut  over  lawn 
or  woodland  to  a  strategic  point.  The  runaway 
comes  into  view.  The  mounted  policeman  rides  a 
parallel  course,  increases  his  speed,  reaches  the  side 
of  the  frightened  animal,  leans  over,  seizes  the  reins 
and  the  chase  is  over. 
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DETECTIVES'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  Making  oj  a  Specialist 


WITH  the  organization  of  the  Police  College  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  procedure  of  training  men  in  the 
detective  division  has  been  inaugurated. 

The  third  grade  detectives,  of  whom  there  are 
more  than  800,  are  organized  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion into  squads  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  in 
direct  charge  of  a  squad  commander,  usually  a 
Lieutenant. 

The  instructors  are  men  of  acknowledged  com- 
petency in  their  respective  fields  of  knowledge.  On 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  are  Police  Inspectors, 
Assistant  District  Attorneys,  specialists  in  medicine, 
law,  psychiatry,  pathology,  toxicology,  and  in  the 
many  other  activities  which  affect  efficient  police  work. 

The  course  consists  of  32  weeks  of  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  gathering  of  evidence,  the  study  of  homicides 
by  the  case  method,  the  methods  of  criminals  in  com- 
mitting various  crimes,  and  a  general  course  in  criminal 
law. 

Circumstantial  evidence  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  most  homicide  cases;  in  tact  in  many  such 
cases  it  is  the  only  tangible  evidence.  The  purpose 
of  the  College  is  to  train  newly  appointed  detectives 
to  recognize  significant  evidence  when  they  see  it, 
and  to  gather  evidence  that  will  be  accepted  event- 
ually in  a  Court  of  Law. 


For  example,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  taking 
finger-prints  that  no  one  shall  touch  any  possible 
evidence  until  the  prints  have  been  taken.  A  recent 
case  of  great  importance  was  lost  by  the  State  because 
detectives  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  failed  to  take 
finger  impressions  of  the  murdered  man,  and  later 
when  the  omission  was  realized  the  prints  taken  were 
worthless  as  evidence  because  of  changes  in  tissue. 

Months  may  elapse  before  a  case  is  brought  to 
trial,  so  detectives  must  be  trained  to  make  clear  and 
concise  notes  of  important  facts  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  and  to  mark  exhibits  that  may  be  used 
later  as  evidence. 

The  famous  Snyder-Gray  case  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  intelligent  gathering  of  evidence,  pre- 
pared with  such  attention  to  detail  that  a  confession 
was  obtained  from  one  of  the  offenders  before  the 
evidence  in  the  case  had  been  entirely  assembled. 

More  than  one  hundred  items  of  evidence  were 
gathered,  such  as  burnt  match  sticks,  half-smoked 
cigarettes,  torn  time-tables,  the  register  of  the  hotel 
in  Utica,  the  calculations  on  the  edge  of  a  magazine 
as  to  insurance  benefits.  Due  to  the  systematic  and 
intelligent  work  ol  the  detective  force  there  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
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ENLISTING  BALLISTICS 


A  New  Science  Proves  Its  Worth 


CRIME  detection  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
development  and  the  improvement  of  the  science  of 
ballistics. 

Ballistics  is  the  science  of  identifying  bullets. 

Today,  when  a  criminal  fires  a  bullet  from  his 
revolver  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  he  seals  his  own  fate 
provided  .  .  .  the  gun  is  found. 

The  bullet  will  identity  the  gun. 

Fingerprints  will  identify  the  finger  that  pressed 
the  trigger. 

Never  before  have  policemen  had  the  benefit  of  a 
course  in  ballistics. 

There  is  one  at  the  Police  College — and  one  of 
immense  importance. 

Policemen  whose  interest  in  the  recovery  of  bullets 
has  been  only  casual  hitherto  will  now  look  upon 
them  in  a  totally  different  light. 


You  listen  to  a  firearms  expert  unfold  the  story  .  .  . 
You  peer  through  his  microscope  at  bullets  .  .  .  You 
gaze  into  the  interior  of  the  barrel  .  .  .  See  his  en- 
largements .  .  .  You  review  his  illuminating  evidence 
.  .  .  And  you  realize  that  the  policemen  who  leave 
this  course  will  have  an  equipment  comparable  to 
police  scientists  themselves. 


No  two  revolver  bores  are 
mathematical  fact. 

The  differences  occur  in  thi 


the 


That 


All  revolver  bores  are  rifled.  They  have  a  curved 
groove  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  All  grooves 
are  of  different  pattern.  This  is  caused  by  the  rifling 
tool  rotating  inside  the  barrel  or  by  steel  shaving 
scratching  the  barrel  in  the  process. 
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Jlellwd  oj  build  identification,  showing  lines  on  bullet 
caused  by  rifling  in  firearm 


A  bullet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smooth  and  always 
slightly  larger  than  the  gun  bore.  When  fired,  it  is 
propelled  by  a  pressure  of  from  8,000  to  20,000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  and  as  the  slug  is  forced  through  the 


barrel  it  picks  up  the  groove  and  every  imperfection 
in  the  factory  grooving  process.  And  so,  on  the 
bullet  is  photographed,  or  carved,  by  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  from  which  it  was  discharged. 

With  micrometers,  spring  gauges,  plug  gauges, 
microscopes  and  other  instruments,  a  firearms  expert 
can  weave  a  web  of  evidence  around  a  bullet  that 
would  amaze  criminal  and  civilian  alike. 

So  marvelously  has  this  science  developed  that  an 
expert  can,  with  instruments  and  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, tell  the  time  required  between  the  split  second 
interval  of  firing  pin  impact  and  the  explosion. 
Furthermore,  each  firing  pin  has  a  slightly  different 
formation  than  another  made  in  the  same  factory — 
another  idiosyncrasy.  Again,  the  head  of  the  cartridge 
shell  can  rise  up  to  acuse  the  murderer.  Thus:  At 
discharge,  the  exploded  empty  shell  is  driven  back 
against  the  face  of  the  breech  lock,  and  the  markings 
left  on  the  lace  of  the  breech  block  by  tools  and  files 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  imprinted  in  the 
brass  surface. 

Ballistics,  as  pointed  out  to  student  policemen, 
enables  the  police  to  solve  crimes  with  a  certainty 
never  before  attained.  By  means  of  it,  not  only  is 
guilt  more  clearly  proved  but  innocence  absolutely 
confirmed.  It  is  accuser  and  protector  in  one.  Fur- 
thermore, it  enables  police  to  determine  quickly 
whether  a  death  is  due  to  suicide,  homicide  or  accident. 

A  famous  command  of  the  French  Prefect  has 
always  been:  Look  for  the  woman! 

Modern  police  science  says:  Secure  the  bullet  and 
the  gun! 
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MOTOR  TRANSPORT 

Scientific  Motor  Instruction 


INSTRUCTION  in  the  motor  transport  school  of  the 
Police  College  covers  much  more  than  the  care  of  de- 
partment automobiles.  More  than  1,800  men  in  the 
department  are  registered  for  instruction.  With  the 
completion  of  the  police  motor  repair  shop,  all  men 
will  take  a  supplementary  course  in  the  shop.  The 
work  will  consist  of  the  repair  and  overhaul  of  cars. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  ten  weeks, 
hours  each  week.  During  that  time,  the  department 
cars  are  practically  taken  apart  and  re-assembled. 
Each  component  part  and  its  use  in  the  assembled 
car  are  explained  by  engineers  assigned  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  construction  of  the  Ford  car  is  explained  in 
detail  by  an  engineer  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
The  underlying  principles  of  motor-driven  vehicles 
and  the  most  economical  methods  of  emergency  repairs 
are  illustrated  with  motion  pictures.  Each  instruction 
period  is  followed  by  an  open  discussion  based  upon 
the  actual  parts  in  the  classroom. 

The  Willys-Knight  Motor  Company  has  assigned 
a  trained  engineer  to  instruct  the  men  in  the  scientific 
care  of  carburetors.  He  also  discusses  wiring,  magneto 
distribution  and  coils.  There  is  also  instruction, 
supplemented  by  motion  pictures,  on  the  principles 
and  the  construction  of  the  combustion  motor. 

The  Packard,  the  Chrysler  and  the  International 
Motors  Company  are  prepared  to  assign  trained  men 


to  instruct  the  classes  in  the  proper  and  economical 
handling  of  their  types  of  cars.  The  care  of  tires, 
their  proper  aip  adjustment  and  the  general  care  of 
the  car  while  in  actual  service  are  important  topics 
that  are  not  overlooked. 

In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  first  aid,  all  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles  in  the  department  are  given  an 
intensive  course  in  the  use  of  the  pulmotor  and  the 
resuscitation  of  gas  victims  and  drowning  cases. 

A  study  is  made  of  automobile  laws  with  special 
reference  to  law  suits  as  a  result  of  motor  accidents. 
The  classes  are  coached  on  the  collection  of  evidence 
at  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  crime  in  which  an  auto- 
mobile figures  and  the  preservation  of  the  same.  The 
value  as  evidence  of  fragments  of  glass,  the  tread  of 
an  automobile  tire,  the  depth  of  a  tire  track  and  other 
numerous  details,  is  explained  to  the  students. 

All  drivers  employed  in  the  automotive  service 
must  take  not  only  the  New  York  State  automobile 
drivers'  test,  but  also  a  very  rigid  police  department 
test. 

As  already  indicated,  the  various  motor  companies 
have  been  most  helpful.  They  have  supplied  or  loaned 
equipment  of  considerable  value  and  have  placed  at 
our  disposal  the  services  of  their  experts.  Their 
splendid  cooperation  has  been  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  successful  work  of  the  school. 
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Deputy  Inspector  John  J.  O'Connell 
Dean,  Police  College 


PRESENT  PROGRESS  AXD  FUTURE  XEEDS 

The  Advancing  Armada  of  Police  Efficiency 


WITHIN  the  short  space  of  lour  months  a  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  educational  institution  has 
been  brought  into  existence.  This  would  be  no  mean 
accomplishment  even  in  an  educational  system  or- 
ganized to  promote  such  service,  and  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment  for  a  Police  Department. 

Only  those  with  considerable  experience  in  educa- 
tional administration  can  appreciate  the  many  prob- 
lems that  had  to  be  solved,  and  the  fine  cooperation 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  intricate 
plans  to  successful  completion. 

A  fine  conception  born  in  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Honorable  Grover  A.  Whalen,  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  modern  business,  could  be  realized 
only  through  the  cooperation  of  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  the  Honorable  lames  J.  Walker,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Invaluable  also  was  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Chief  Inspector  and 
other  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  splendid  response  of  the  Officers  selected  as 
instructors  and  the  appreciative  attitude  of  the  men 
under  instruction  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  College. 

The  aim  has  been  to  plan  and  to  put  into  operation 
a  curriculum  that  will  raise  police  service  to  higher 


levels  of  efficiency.  Not  only  must  the  problems  of 
crime  prevention,  the  detection  and  the  apprehension 
of  criminals  be  presented  as  carefully  organized  data, 
but  such  knowledge  must  be  colored  by  modern  scien- 
tific concepts  and  methods. 

Police  practice  based  largely  on  rule-of-thumb 
knowledge  and  trial-and-error  methods  will  not  avail 
to  enable  us  to  "outsmart"  the  criminal  world  and 
to  perform  effectively  the  numerous  other  functions 
that  are  now  delegated  to  the  Department. 

While  it  is  probably  too  early  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  instruction  by  means  of  accident  and 
crime  statistics,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  improved  morale  of  the  members  of  the  Force, 
that  the  instruction  has  done  much  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  their  efficiency  and  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  performance  of  their  daily  duties. 

They  realize  that  a  great  educational  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  them  to  learn,  through  the  skillful 
exposition  of  their  superior  officers,  the  technique  of 
police  work  that  ordinarily  would  be  acquired  only 
after  many  years  of  arduous  toil  in  the  costly  school 
of  experience. 
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Traffic  School  Faculty 

TRAFFIC  AND  STREET  SAFETY 


Safety  for  All 


'JAY- WALKING"  by  pedestrians  who  should  know 
better,  is  one  of  the  preventable  causes  of  numerous 
accidents  in  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  If  an 
automobile  attempted  "jay-driving"  on  the  sidewalks 
the  driver  of  the  car  would  be  arrested  for  reckless 
driving,  half  a  dozen  irate  citizens  would  take  time 
off,  go  to  court,  and  assure  the  presiding  judge  he- 
should  be  sent  away  for  all  time. 

Still  the  average  person  walking  the  streets  of  the 
city,  especially  in  busy  sections,  does  not  hesitate  to 
cross  a  heavy  traffic  street  and  disrupt  the  orderly 
procession  of  moving  cars. 

THE  TRAFFIC  "COP" 

All  officers  on  the  police  force  of  New  York  City 
have  nine  definite  rules  of  conduct  of  which  the  first 
is  Courtesy.  They  are  then  instructed  in  traffic  rules 
and  regulations,  and  just  how  to  handle  a  parking 
situation  in  any  location.  The  question  of  parking 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  city  officials  in  all  large 
cities,  and  in  New  York  City  it  is  of  great  importance. 
Policemen  are  instructed  to  be  very  careful  in  checking 
violations  of  the  parking  rules,  and  to  give  the  driver 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at  all  times.  Street  congestion 
does  not  come  from  automobiles  alone,  heavy  horse 
laden  trucks,  backing  up  to  loading  platforms,  is 
another  source  of  delay.  So  also  are  slow-moving 
vehicles  which  insist  on  taking  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Of  great  importance  is  the  reckless  driver,  who  is  a 


menace  in  any  city,  but  seems  to  be  more  dangerous 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  city. 

GUARDING  THE  CHILDREN 
All  policemen,  whether  members  of  the  traffic  squads, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  service  are  told  when  first 
entering  the  service  that  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  they 
must  perform,  and  to  deal  summarily  with  drivers 
who  in  any  way  endanger  the  safety  of  school  children 
at  crossings. 

All  policemen  are  specialists.  The  Police  College 
training  in  each  branch  instructs  them  in  the  scientific 
method  of  traffic  control,  the  rules  of  the  road,  when 
to  use  the  hand  or  the  whistle,  and  the  use  of  the 
semaphore.  The  street  car  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
source  of  traffic  concern  on  busy  streets.  Their 
crawl-hke  pace,  and  frequent  stops  often  delay,  very 
seriously,  a  smooth-running  traffic  stream. 

The  regulation  of  street  traffic,  the  need  of  having 
more  streets  cleared  for  school  children  in  which  to 
assemble  for  play  time  periods,  of  having  straight 
lines  of  through  traffic  through  the  city,  and  of  better 
regulation  of  the  parking  situation  is  being  studied  in 
the  Police  College  as  part  of  the  instruction,  under 
competent  instructors.  Improved  results  have  already 
been  noticed  in  many  localities. 

The  traffic  course  in  the  College  is  one  of  30  days 
for  new  candidates,  and  an  intensive  course  of  18 
hours  for  traffic  officers  who  were  on  the  force  before 
the  College  was  organized. 
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THE  MOTORCYCLE  DIVISION 


DUE  to  the  fact  that  there  arc  more  than  o00,000 
automobiles  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  more  than 
were  in  the  entire  United  States  fifteen  years  ago, 
it  is  easy  to  vizualize  the  problems  confronting  the 
300  policemen  composing  the  motorcycle  division. 

He  must  have  infinite  tact  and  vet  be  able  to  make 
instant  decisions  so  necessary  in  order  that  traffic  be 
not  held  up.  It  is  obvious  that  the  automobile  owner 
is  a  substantial  citizen  and  he  must  be  dealt  with 
fairly  yet  firmly; 

"SOB  STORIES",  THREATS,  PROMISES 

In  the  day's  work,  the  motorcycle  officer  hears 
enough  sad  stories  to  bring  a  sphinx  to  tears.  There 
is  the  driver  who  pleads  poverty,  vet  on  his  fingers 
are  diamonds  and  he  radiates  prosperity.  A  stock 
story  is  the  mother  or  close  relative  who  is  in  the 
hospital  or  at  the  point  of  death  and  to  whom  he  is 
going  in  reckless  haste.  Needless  to  say,  the  driver  is 
rarely  able  to  name  the  hospital,  the  name  of  the  rela- 
tive who  is  in  such  sore  straits,  or  to  furnish  informa- 
tion that  will  bear  investigation.  There  is  always  the 
driver  who  knows  a  high  police  officer  or  has  a  political 
"drag"  with  which  he  threatens  to  have  the  officer 


transferred  or  reprimanded.  "It  is  useless  to  give 
me  a  ticket  ...  I  know  the  judge." 

Many  traffic  violators  attempt  bribery.  Promises, 
expostulations  and  threats  pour  from  their  lips  in  a 
torrent,  and  to  all  of  this  the  motorcycle  officer 
must  make  up  his  mind  quickly  and  correctly. 

MOST  COMMON  VIOLATIONS 

Failure  to  respect  that  most  fundamental  of  regula- 
tions "Keep  to  the  Right,"  conceived  many  genera- 
tions before  the  automobile,  ranks  highest  among 
violations. 

Speeding,  reckless  driving,  taking  unnecessary 
chances  come  next  in  order.  Failure  to  signal  when 
turning  corners,  and  the  non-observance  of  similar 
rules  are  what  bring  the  ambulance  and  wrecking 
truck  to  the  scene.  The  motorcycle  officer  must  go 
on,  day  in  and  day  out,  reminding  the  driver  of  the 
things  which  he  should  have  learned  long  before  he 
took  the  steering  wheel. 

VISITORS 

Of  great  concern  to  the  motorcycle  policeman  is  the 
visiting  motorist  who  tries  to  "get  by"  because  he  is 
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Faculty  oj  Motorcycle  School 


from  out  of  town.  The  percentage  of  theatre-goers 
is,  of  course,  very  high  in  this  added  traffic,  and 
increases  the  problems  of  this  already  badly  con- 
gested area  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Great  courtesy 
and  tact  are  required  of  the  officer,  as  New  York  must 
be  "ever  the  genial  host." 

TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS 

In  the  Police  College  the  motorcycle  officer  is  deeply 
grounded  in  traffic  regulations.  He  must  be  conver- 
sant with  every  angle.  His  training  is  intensive  in 
every  phase  of  the  law  and  its  application.  All  city 
and  state  ordinances  are  drilled  into  him  so  thoroughly 
that  they  become  second  nature.  In  his  domain, 
from  curb  to  curb,  he  must  know  all. 

In  the  care  and  operation  of  his  motorcycle,  he  is 
trained  by  engineers.  As  in  the  automobile  division, 
he  must  know  his  motor.  The  crank  case,  its  pur- 
pose, the  fly  wheel,  the  connecting  rods,  the  timing 
gears,  the  magneto,  the  spark  plug,  the  oil  pump, 
and  everything  in  relation  to  the  motorcycle  as  a 
whole,  are  thoroughly  taught. 


Engineers — Indian  Motorcycle  Co. 
Special  Instructors,  Motorcycle  School 

Whether  his  job  be  escorting  visiting  notables  or 
patrolling  a  school  zone,  or  traveling  up  and  down 
through  70  or  80  miles  of  dense  traffic  each  day,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  motorcycle  officer  be  fit  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  must  control  his  tem- 
per to  the  point  of  geniality.  His  training  must  be 
many-sided,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Police  College 
to  supply  it. 
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FINGER  PRINTS  TELL  THE  TRUTH 

No  Two  Prints  Alike  in  J II I  he  World 


EACH  finger  tip  is  different,  anil  the  criminal  may 
attempt  to  scar  his  finger  tips,  file  them  down,  or 
treat  them  with  acid,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  compress 
or  enlarge  the  markings,  hut  nature  restores  the 
pattern,  unchanging,  infallibly  the  same  as  when  first 
formed.  Only  by  the  actual  removal  of  all  fingers  can 
the  "wanted"  man  destroy  the  evidence,  and  then  in 
removing  one  source  of  identification  he  replaces  it 
with  another  certain  sign.  A  man  without  fingers 
need  not  have  fingertip  impressions  as  a  basis  of 
identification. 

FINGERPRINTING  AS  A 
BUSINESS  PRECAUTION 

Business  organizations  use  finger  printing  extensively, 
as  do  railroads,  hanks,  and  city  departments  and  each 
print  is  sent  to  the  Police  department  for  verification. 
All  taxi  cab  operators,  junk  men,  second-hand  dealers, 
dance  hall  operators,  owners  and  employees  of  night 
cluhs,  and  massage  operators  are  also  fingerprinted 
and  their  records  kept  for  reference. 


INCREDIBLE  SPEED  OF  IDENTIFICATION 

A  complete  record  of  a  criminal,  no  matter  how  many 
times  he  has  offended,  and  of  all  the  cities  he  "worked" 
tan  he  had  from  tlie  fingerprint  department  of  the 
New  York  Police  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

As  soon  as  a  criminal  reaches  Police  headquarters  a 
print  is  made  of  his  fingers  and  comparisons  are  made 
to  see  if  he  is  "registered."  Criminals  have  learned  that 
it  is  useless  to  deny  offenses  when  the  officer  has  a 
complete  record  in  his  hand. 

Nature,  prodigious,  wasteful,  generous,  flamboyant 
in  the  painting  of  autumn  leaves,  conservative  in 
the  tinting  of  the  green  grassy  sward  ol  the  valleys 
and  hills,  is  never  consistent  in  pattern  or  color. 
She  makes  no  two  animals  or  creatures  exactly  alike. 
Nor  are  there  two  human  beings  exactly  alike,  whether 
they  be  twins,  or  triplets.  On  this  plain  fact  of  nature's 
law,  the  art  of  fingerprinting  is  founded. 
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Display  Case  in  Police  College  Museum — Burglars'  Paraphernalia  Used  by  Criminals 


GANGSTERS  AND  GUNMEN 

Denizens  of  the  I r nderworld 


ARCH  enemies  of  society  are  the  gangster  and  the 
gunman. 

In  great  cities  they  represent  the  two  most  difficult 
lawless  elements  with  which  the  police  have  to  deal. 

Scorning  the  footpad,  the  thug,  the  pickpocket  and 
the  highwayman  as  petty  frys,  as  crime-soiled  folk 
unworthy  of  their  dignity,  the  gangster  and  gunman 
are  the  "big  monied  men"  of  the  underworld. 

Egotistical,  vain,  cunning,  a  bully  in  spirit  and  a 
coward  at  heart,  the  gangster  respects  only  one  law, 
the  criminal's  code  of  silence. 

Come  upon  one  suddenly  riddled  with  bullets. 

His  life  may  be  measured  by  seconds. 

"Who  shot  you?"  you  ask. 

His  answer  will  be  "Myself"  or  "Nobody." 

To  confess  is  the  unpardonable  crime  of  gangland. 

Science  invents  little  that  is  destructive  that  the 
gangster  will  not  turn  to  his  own  ends. 

Weapon  novelties  attract  gunmen. 

Would  you  believe  that  a  fountain  pen  could  kill? 

Gangsters  have  one  that  shoots  a  32-calibre  bullet. 

Lift  the  blade  of  a  glistening,  pearly  knife,  a  bullet 
spurts  from  one  end. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Police  College  is  an  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  gangland's  weapons.  Looking 
at  it,  one  regrets  that  gunmen  waste  their  ingenuity 
in  such  fields  where  the  same  inventiveness  applied  in 
honest  work  would  bring  a  richer  reward  and  honest 
fame. 

Sawed-off  shotguns,  tiny  pistols  equipped  with 
silencers,    machine    guns,    tour-barreled  revolvers, 


knifeguns,  cane  guns,  firearms  of  such  varied  nature 
as  to  tax  the  credulity  of  man,  form  the  arsenal  of  the 
gangster. 

The  ambitious  detective,  surveying  these  lethal 
weapons,  realizes  that  he  is  up  against  a  life-and-death 
battle  when  he  comes  to  grips  with  the  gunman. 

THE  SAWED-OFF  SHOTGUN 

Originated  by  the  Italians  in  settling  vendettas,  this 
weapon  has  been  adopted  by  the  gangsters.  It  is 
a  double-barreled  shotgun  cut  down  in  stock  and 
barrel  to  a  length  of  possibly  thirty  inches.  It  is  a 
weapon  of  unusual  deadliness. 

Gangsters  are  not  content  to  drill  their  victims 
with  buckshot.  They  take  shotgun  cartridges  and 
fill  them  with  lead  and  steel  slugs. 

The  common  practice  of  using  the  sawed-off  shot- 
gun may  be  briefly  described.  The  habits  and  "hang- 
out" of  the  proposed  victim  being  well  known  to  the 
assassins,  a  closed  car  trails  his  steps  until  he  arrives 
at  a  favorable  spot.  Then  the  full  contents  of  one  or 
two  shotguns  are  pumped  into  him.  In  99  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  death  is  a  certainty.  For  the  gunman 
cannot  miss  because  of  the  comparatively  wide  spread 
of  the  slugs.  This  weapon  is  favored  by  the  gangsters 
because  it  requires  no  great  marksmanship. 

THE  PORTABLE  MACHINE  GUN 

This  newest  of  gangland's  death  loves  is  a  potent 
weapon.  Outwardly  it  looks  like  a  German  automatic 
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except  that  it  has  a  much  deeper  and  larger  magazine. 
This  magazine  holds  twenty  bullets.  So  compact  is 
the  gun  that  it  can  be  carried  under  an  overcoat  or  a 
raincoat  without  exciting  suspicion. 

A  high  order  of  skill  is  required  in  using  the  machine 
gun  and  the  operator  must  have  a  definite  knowledge 
of  its  intricate  mechanism.  The  gunner  must  be  able 
not  only  to  work  with  lightning  rapidity  in  the  event 
the  gun  jams,  but  he  must  be  so  good  in  marksman- 
ship that  he  can  "spray"  the  human  target  either  to 
kill  or  to  maim. 

Like  the  sawed-off  shotgun,  the  machine  gun  is  fired 
usually  from  a  fast-moving  automobile  and  the  victim 
is  struck  down  while  standing  in  a  doorway  or  walking 
along  the  street. 

GUNMEN'S  PROTECTION 
The  gunman  loves  life.  His  dangerous  occupation  and 
precarious  existence  compel  him  to  give  unusual 
thought  to  its  preservation.  With  the  coming  into 
being  of  deadlier  weapons,  the  gunman  has  turned  to 
the  bullet-proof  vest. 

One  of  the  quickest  means  of  identification  of  a 
gunman  is  his  vest. 

Normally  his  vest  and  himself  are  inseparable. 

He  is  certain  to  wear  it  if  going  forth  on  an  "elimi- 
nation'' contest  with  a  rival  gang. 

The  overlords  of  gangland  put  their  money  in 
armored  cars.  The  surest  sign  that  a  gang  leader  has 
made  "his"  and  wants  to  get  out  of  the  racket  is  his 
appearance  in  a  car  of  armored  plate,  and  bullet  proof 
glass.  Its  door  cannot  be  opened  from  the  outside. 
Thus  fortified,  the  gangster  enjoys  safety  as  long  as 
he  remains  within. 

Gangleaders  are  generally  killed  in  getting  out  of 
the  game,  or  when  their  vigilance  relaxes  to  the  point 
where  they  use  an  unarmored  car. 

Seized  armored  cars  of  gang  chief  have  frequently 
revealed  within  the  car  a  rack  containing  sawed -off 
shotguns,  revolvers  and  rounds  of  ammunition.  A 
good  idea,  too,  is  to  look  under  the  hood,  frequently 
you  will  find  an  arsenal  there. 

FORMATION  OF  GANGS 
"Lone  hands"  in  gangland  are  rare.     It  is  human 
nature  to  herd.    And  so  we  find  the  gangster  one  of 
a  band. 

A  gang  usually  has  its  origin  in  a  popular  "hang 
out" — poolrooms,  etc.  A  hardened  criminal,  a  des- 
perado with  a  record,  is  usually  the  organizer.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  experienced  criminal  has  an  affinity 
for  loafing  youth.  He  regales  boys  with  stories  of 
daring  deeds,  of  crimes,  of  leisure.  Into  their  ears  he 
pours  the  story  of  "easy  money,"  the  simplicity  of 
the  police,  the  thrills  that  the  game  possesses.  Secretly 
the  innocent  youth  admires  this  bravado  but  fears 
the  consequences  of  a  plunge  into  crime.  But  stronger 
minds  take  hold,  the  weaker  ones  capitulate  and  soon 
the  gang  is  formed. 


7  Criminal's  Bullet- Proof  Vest 


Front  View 


The  attraction  is  much  the  same  as  that  held  out 
by  business.  Recruits  are  promised  good  money  and 
a  "raise"  in  salary  or  in  division  of  the  loot  as  they 
become  more  proficient. 
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A  gross  error  is  to  regard  a  gang  as  a  sullen,  unruly, 
undisciplined  mob.  On  the  contrary,  a  gang  is  highly 
organized.  The  leader  enforces  discipline  and  obe- 
dience to  his  command  with  the  sternness  and  exacti- 
tude of  an  army  general.  Gangsters  who  upset  the 
routine,  or  kick  over  the  traces,  don't  live  very  long. 

Each  gangster  has  a  specific  task.  One  member  is 
appointed  "the  killer."  Whatever  shooting  is  to  be 
done,  he  will  do  it  until  such  a  time  as  rival  gangs 
clash  and  "everybody  is  on  his  own." 

A  GANG  S  INCOME 

Gangs  don't  rob  and  burglarize  as  a  rule.  Where 
does  their  income  come  from? 

Gangs  are  vultures  that  prey  on  legitimate  as  well 
as  unlawful  business. 

The  leader  is  the  "outside"  or  contact  man. 


Terrible  Weapons  oj  Gangland 


In  some  of  our  largest  cities,  laundries,  cleaning 
establishments,  ice  dealers,  fish  dealers,  and  poultry 
merchants  pay  substantial  sums  to  individual  gangs. 
In  some  instances,  gunmen  are  appointed  to  check 
over  company  receipts  to  see  that  the  gang  is  getting 
its  rightful  share. 

A  case  is  known  where  the  price  of  poultry  had  to  be 
raised  a  few  cents  a  pound  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
rapacitv  of  a  gang. 

Even  the  lowly  artichoke  contributes  to  the  gun- 
man and  his  pistol. 

Some  noted  cabarets  and  beauty  parlors  are  even 
owned  and  operated  by  gangs. 

Some  gangs  deal  in  stolen  automobiles. 

Gangs,  then,  live  normally  on  extortion  and  black- 
mail. 

Knowing  these  things,  one  naturally  asks  "Why 
don't  the  police  put  an  end  to  it?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  extremely  simple:  The  deadly 
/ear  of  the  gang  that  fills  the  heart  of  the  merchant. 

To  expose  the  gang's  operation,  the  average 
merchant  feels,  is  to  doom  himself  and  family. 

So  he  silently  acquiesces  to  the  tribute  system. 


GANGS  EXTERMINATE  THEMSELVES. 

Greed  of  money,  cupidity,  covetousness  undo  the 
gangster  in  the  end. 

Usually  a  gang  respects  another's  zone  of  operation 
or  particular  racket. 

But  envy  or  a  clash  of  interests  finally  brings  two 
gangs  at  each  other's  throats. 

Then  all  the  cunning  of  gangland  asserts  itself. 

Gangs  cruise  for  each  other.  Seldom  do  they  clash 
as  a  body.  They  pick  off  isolated,  unsuspecting 
gangsters.  At  most  two  or  three.  They  waylay 
individuals.     They  trap  and  lure  them. 

This  is  done  in  several  ways.  An  attractive  woman 
lures  the  victim  into  the  clutches  of  the  gang.  He  is 
murdered,  carted  away  in  an  automobile,  and  tossed 
into  some  remote  spot.  Or  he  is  forcibly  seized  on 
the  street,  tossed  into  an  automobile  and  murdered. 
Or  he  is  summoned  to  some  hallway  by  a  familiar 
voice  and  assassinated. 

Of  course,  the  law  of  retribution  takes  its  course. 
The  law  of  the  underworld  is  death  for  death,  man  for 
man. 

This  goes  on  until  one  or  the  other  gang  is  wiped 
out  or  dissolved  by  the  other. 

The  few  that  remain  generally  link  up  with  some 
other  gang. 


COMBATING  THE  GANGSTER  THROUGH 
THE  POLICE  COLLEGE 

It  is  essential  first,  that  the  detective  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  social  foe  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal,  his  methods  and  his  characteristics. 

For  this  reason  all  that  has  been  said  about  gang- 
sters, and  infinitely  more,  is  implanted  in  his  mind. 

He  has  the  benefit  of  the  department's  complete 
experience  with  gangster  and  gunman.  The  names  of 
every  gang,  and  every  known  member,  a  lull  descrip- 
tion of  each,  his  characteristics,  his  criminal  record, 
are  made  an  open  book  to  the  new  detective. 

A  cardinal  rule  in  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment is  that  a  gangster  must  be  "frisked"  on  sight. 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  stressed  too 
emphatically. 

It  is  drilled  into  the  new  detective. 

The  reasons  for  this  will  be  made  obvious. 

The  average  gangster  is  not  a  two-fisted  man;  he's 
a  coward  at  heart;  he  fears  to  go  forth  without  his  gun. 

He's  not  apt,  for  one  thing,  to  do  much  mischief 
if  unarmed. 

If  armed,  he's  placed  in  the  shadow  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

For  in  the  State  of  New  York,  carrying  concealed 
weapons  is  an  offense  that  can  be  punished  with  a 
five  years'  penitentiary  sentence.  And  the  New  York 
judiciary  has  scant  consideration  for  an  armed  gang- 
ster.   He  gets  the  limit. 
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being  snared  under  this 
a  "shadow." 


an   accomplice  or  friend   of    t he 


;  a  woman. 

nin,  or  guns. 

\-  this  shatlow  svstei 


to  stop 
be  that 


So  fearful  is  the  gangste 
law,  that  many  are  doggec 

A  "shadow 
gangster. 

Oftentimes  the  "shadow 

The  "shatlow"  carries  tr 

Long  were  police  foolec 
but  seldom  now. 

To-day  it  is  common  practice  in  "frisking 
the  gangster  and  the  person  nearest  to  him 
person  man  or  woman. 

Next  in  importance  to  search  is  the  constant  harass- 
ment of  gangs  in  their  known  lairs.  Gangs  that  are 
constantly  under  police  eye,  watched  like  hawks, 
driven  here  and  driven  there,  charged  with  vagrancy, 
are  not  in  the  mood  to  operate.  Intensive  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  detectives,  keeps  the  gangster  so 
on  the  move  that  sometimes  for  sheer  peace  of  mind 
he  cuts  loose  from  his  gang  and  goes  to  work. 

The  gunman  fears  the  headquarters  camera  and 
tries  to  distort  his  facial  features  in  an  endeavor  to 
disguise  his  likeness. 


Adding  smoked  glasses  at  times,  raising  a  beard 
when  the  chase  gets  too  uncomfortable  is  all  to  no 
avail  when  rearrested.  A  smooth  shave  by  the 
department  barber  soon  discloses  his  features  again 
to  the  inquiring  detective.  He  is  harmless  when 
disarmed. 

Gang  operations  follow  a  pattern.  For  that  reason 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  acquaint  new  detectives  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  gangster  maneuvers  and 
methods. 

In  the  Police  College,  the  best  and  most  experienced 
minds  in  the  department  tutor  the  prospective  detec- 
tives in  the  evil  ways  of  gunmen.  Having  a  world  of 
personal  experience  at  their  command,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  killers,  these  officers  give  to  stu- 
dent detectives  data  and  facts  in  three  months  that 
would  normally  take  them  a  lifetime  to  acquire. 

The  natural  result  w  ill  be  a  more  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive campaign  against  gangsters  by  a  more  competent 
detective  personnel. 
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CRIME  PRE] EXTIOX  BUREAU 


The  Pari  of  the  Police  Women  in  Crime  Prevention 


GROUPED  under  the  general  head  of  the  Bureau 
Crime  Prevention,  having  to  do  with  all  welfare 
affairs,  etc.,  of  Women's  Bureau,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  a  force  of  more  than  125  trained  women. 
Their  sole  work  is  to  protect  women  and  children 
and  to  prevent  children  from  passing  over  the  line  of 
safe  home  life  to  that  of  wayward  street  waifs. 

Temptation  to  children,  especially  those  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage,  is  ever  present  in  all  large  cities 
due  to  crowded  living  conditions,  insufficient  money 
for  amusement,  lack  of  the  little  ornamental  trifles 
that  growing  girls  long  to  possess,  parents'  refusal 
to  permit  them  to  visit  nearby  dance  halls,  and  a 
needlessly  close  supervision  which  tends  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  resentment  or  even  revolt. 

DANCE  HALL  SUPERVISION 
Scattered  over  the  city,  in  most  of  the  poorer  sections, 


are  cheap  dance  halls, 
one  hundred  couples, 


Some  have  a  capacity  of  but 
athers  have  huge  floors  with 


room  for  thousands.  The  admission  price  ranges  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  those  higher  admissions  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  Broadway's  white  light  district  w  here 
the  charge  is  $1.00  or  more.  It  is  in  the  dance  halls 
that  the  shop  girl,  the  paper  box  worker,  the  girl  who 
works  all  day  in  a  shop  or  a  factory  meets  the  lad 
who  has  been  working  all  day  making  deliveries  tor  a 
Fifth  Avenue  store,  running  an  elevator  in  a  huge 
office  building,  or  handling  large  cases  on  the  water- 
front. 

Introductions  are  easily  arranged  as  the  dance  halls 
are  fully  supplied  with  so-called  hostesses,  whose  duty 
is  to  dance  with  men  and  boys  or  arrange  to  introduce 
them  to  girls  from  some  nearby  group. 

Under  proper  supervision  the  dance  halls  serve  a 
definite  purpose  and  a  much  needed  one.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  Women's  Bureau  has  the  police- 
women make  regular  visits  to  all  the  dance  halls  in  the 
city.  There  is  no  attempt  at  concealment.  Most  of 
the  dancers  know  the  policewomen.  Their  purpose  is 
one  of  prevention.    They  see  to  it  that  the  girls'  rest 
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rooms  are  properly  supervised,  and  that  there  are  no 
undesirable  characters,  either  men  or  women,  fre- 
quenting these  places  of  amusement.  A  large  dance 
hall  must  be  well  regulated  because  of  the  large  in- 
vestment, the  large  overhead  and  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  the  management  attempts  to  lower  standards 
in  any  way  there  is  an  immediate  decrease  in 
patronage. 

The  hostess  is  in  most  cases  a  young  woman  who 
works  during  the  day  in  a  respectable  calling,  and 
who  wishes  to  earn  an  extra  income  as  a  casual  danc- 
ing partner.  She  is  paid  for  each  dance,  and  works 
certain  hours  and  evenings  each  week. 

YOUTHFUL  SHOPLIFTERS 

The  detection  of  shoplifters  is  in  complete  charge  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  for  the  reason  that  95' "(  of  the 
known  shoplifters  in  the  city  are  women,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  store  detectives  are  also  women.  The 
professional  shoplifters  are  so  well  known  in  New 
York  that  they  make  no  effort  to  enter  a  large  store 
during  the  busy  season. 

A  very  distressing  problem  in  New  York  Cit  v  results 
from  the  large  number  of  school  girls  who  attempt  to 
steal  finery  and  cheap  ornamental  jewelry.  Most  of 
the  girls  arrested  are  ol  foreign  extraction.  Fre- 
quently they  are  children  who  have  been  held  down 
too  much  by  parents  who  demand  their  weekly  pay 
envelope  and  leave  little  for  amusement  or  the  pur- 
chase of  new  clothes.  Few  are  rearrested  for  a  second 
offense,  and  in  some  cases  the  parents  are  not  told 
of  the  child's  dereliction. 

In  the  case  of  the  schoolgirl  who  has  been  caught 
taking  finery  in  a  store,  her  home  life  is  Looked  into 
thoroughly.  The  child  is  watched  very  carefully  by 
the  policewomen  during  the  following  year,  and  even 
longer.  The  arrests  average  twenty-five  each  week. 
Usually  there  are  more  than  250  cases  of  home  super- 
vision ol  wayward  girls  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

TEACHING  PARENTS  CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS 

When  a  girl  is  brought  in  for  shoplifting  and  the 
parents  sent  for,  there  is  a  conference  w  ith  the  Bureau. 
The  parents  are  told  of  the  normal  need  of  an  outlet 
lor  youthful  emotions  and  ambitions,  especially  alter 
a  day  of  hard  work  in  the  factory.  They  are  told 
that  the  girl  requires  and  is  entitled  to  amusement  and 
reasonable  freedom.  The  conference  usually  ends  with 
an  agreement  by  which  the  parent  agrees  to  give  a 
certain  portion  of  the  girl's  weekly  earnings  to  her  lor 
her  own  use. 

GIRL  ADVENTURERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  York  City  gets  more  than  its  quota  of  young 
girls,  alone  or  in  pairs,  who  come  from  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country,  expecting  to 
make  plenty  of  money,  experience  the  thrill  of  adven- 


ture, or  to  return  home  in  a  short  lime  with  the  pro- 
verbial pot  of  gold. 

Too  often  they  find  that  jobs  as  waitresses  are  hard 
to  obtain,  Department  stores  do  not  need  untrained 
help.  Very  few  of  these  girls  have  a  satisfactory 
know  ledge  of  typing  or  accounting  or  have  any  train- 
ing for  the  highly  specialized  vocations. 

Having  little  or  no  money,  they  are  soon  in  the 
hands  of  policewomen,  sent  there  by  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
officers  or  some  of  the  other  organizations  that  special- 
ize in  the  care  of  these  young  adventurers.  The 
major  portion  of  the  girls  coming  to  New  York  during 
the  past  vear  have  come  from  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  Few  have  had  any  training  except 
that  of  waiting  on  table. 

GETTING  FOBS  FOR  VISITORS 
Part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  to  obtain  work  for 
girls  and  to  help  them  increase  their  earning  power 
through  obtaining  more  productive  work.  This 
branch  is  called  into  service  when  girls  from  outside 
New  York  say  they  cannot  go  back  home  under  any 
circumstances.  They  are  aided  in  finding  a  position, 
and  a  good  room.  Thus  they  are  started  on  their 
way  to  independence  and  sell-support. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  have  properly 
trained  policewomen.  All  of  them  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  vagaries  ol  childhood  and  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  that  beset  girls  just  en- 
tering womanhood.  Policewomen  are  drawn  from  civil 
sen  ice  lists.  Though  the  requirements  are  very  high, 
the  applicants  selected  must  take  an  intensive  course 
in  the  Police  College  to  fit  them  for  their  work  as 
either  policewomen  or  patrolwomen. 

FORTUNE  TELLERS 
Ordinarily  fortune  tellers  are  not  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  Police  Department,  though  a  number 
have  been  arrested  and  convicted.  Some  foreign-born 
residents,  especially  in  the  poorer  sections,  steeped  in 
the  lore  of  the  mother  country,  are  easy  prey  of  for- 
tune tellers.  Very  often  the  policewomen  have  been 
called  to  help  families  who  have  been  separated  by 
the  fortune  tellers  who  advised  the  wife  that  her  hus- 
band was  unfaithful.  For  certain  sums  of  money, 
these  fortune  tellers  will  give  a  charm  or  amulet  which 
they  claim  will  cause  the  husband  to  be  faithful.  Of 
course  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  such  claims.  The 
complaints  of  many  irate  husbands  have  led  to  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  numerous  fortune  tellers. 

Gypsy  fortune  tellers  are  causing  much  trouble  in 
New  York  because  of  the  great  number  of  thefts  com- 
mitted by  them  and  the  great  faith  their  adherents 
have  in  their  ability  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  Their  victims  are  numbered  among  many 
intelligent  people.  Large  sums  of  money  are  fre- 
quently stolen  from  gullible  victims  who  will  not 
press  a  complaint.  Their  favorite  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  promise  to  cast  evil  spells  over  enemies 
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of  their  victims,  or  to  assure  response  to  unwelcome 
suitor  appeals. 

That  New  York  does  not  lack  its  quota  of  simple 
folk  is  evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  Gypsy 
camps  remain  about  New  York.  Some  even  pitch 
their  camp  in  a  vacant  storeroom  and  lure  their  vic- 
tims by  placing  the  most  attractive  women  of  the 
band  in  the  window  as  a  drawing  card. 

FAKE  DOCTORS  AND  VOODOO  FOLLOWERS 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  the  fake  doctor  has  a  large 
following.  He  is  nothing  more  than  the  old-fashioned 
medicine  showman  with  all  the  regalia  except  the 
bally-hoo  in  front  of  his  dingy  office.  Such  antics 
would  bring  immediate  detection.  He  is  a  member 
of  that  tribe  of  doctors,  real  or  impostors,  who  capi- 
talize the  beliefs  of  immature  or  faulty  minds.  These 
quacks  are  exponents  of  Spiritualism  and  practice 
illegal  operations  on  the  side.  The  voodoo  doctors  of 
Harlem  are  a  source  of  much  trouble.  They  operate 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  perform  realistic  and  terror- 
inspiring  rites  and  hold  their  followers  in  abject  terror. 
Only  by  money  in  a  never-ending  stream,  and  by 
bringing  new  victims  into  the  circle,  can  the  follower 
of  a  voodoo  doctor  have  any  peace  at  any  time.  The 
evil  is  a  hydra-headed  monster.  Arresting  one  doctor 
simply  causes  another  to  spring  up  in  his  place,  and 
he  in  turn  adds  more  followers  to  his  list. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MASHERS 

Motion  picture  audiences  are  watched  very  care- 
fully, especially  during  the  early  afternoon.  Police- 
women are  there  to  note  who  is  watching  the  picture 
or  who  is  there  for  sinister  purposes.  The  movie 
masher  does  not  sit  in  one  seat  long,  unless  he  gets 
some  sort  of  encouragement.  He  moves  around  from 
seat  to  seat  annoying  any  girl  or  woman  sitting  by 
his  side.  He  is  watched  by  the  policewoman  standing 
in  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  and  then  she  tries  to  get  a 
seat  alongside  the  possible  offender.  The  inevitable 
arrest  follows. 

The  type  of  offender  arrested  more  than  justifies 
the  attention  given  theatres,  and  has  cut  down  ma- 
terially the  complaints  to  ushers  by  young  girls  and 
women  who  have  been  molested  or  annoyed  during 
the  performance. 

TRAINING 

The  Police  College  has  a  comprehensive  course  for 
policewomen  and  patrolwomen.  The  faculty  is  drawn 
from  the  different  colleges  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. All  members  of  this  department  are  given 
careful  training  with  special  emphasis  on  preventive 
work.  They  are  instructed  to  make  no  arrest  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 


OPIUM  THE  WORLD'S  CURSE 

What  to  Bo? 


THE  drug  situation  over  the  world  is  demanding  the 
attention  of  every  government.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  huge  quantities  are  smuggled  into  the  United 
States. 

How  to  stop  it. 

How  to  find  it  once  the  "stuff"  gets  into  the  country. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  hunting  down  of  a  small  can, 
and  the  user  of  it,  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Users  of  narcotics  are  easy  to  locate,  trained  observers 
can  pick  them  out  of  any  throng,  whether  it  is  in  the 
cheap  east  side  lodging  house,  or  in  some  of  the  most 
exclusive  clubs  of  the  nation. 
The  offenders  are  legion. 

The  demand  is  widespread  and  continuous. 

The  addicts  are  supplied,  for  the  flow  is  unceasing. 

Once  the  drug  is  in  the  retail  market  the  danger  of 

detection  is  almost  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  enters  the  country  packed  in  huge  tins,  with  some 

harmless  marking  of  commerce  on  the  tin,  or  inside 

cases  with  imported  goods  surrounding  the  deadly 

contraband. 

Lascar  sailors  carry  small  jute  bags  on  board  ship  at 
a  continental  port,  and  ready  accomplices  at  the 
American  docks  bring  them  ashore  to  agents. 


They  adulterate  the  drug. 

It  then  goes  through  many  hands  to  the  user,  all  of 
whom  are  collecting  a  tax  for  their  efforts. 
What  should  be  done  about  it? 
Shall  the  user  be  prosecuted? 

For  every  one  that  is  caught  there  are  myriads  who 
still  demand  the  contraband. 

It  is  a  problem  of  stopping  the  smuggling  at  its  source. 
For  the  United  States,  that  is  the  steamship  dock. 
And  the  border. 

The  arrest  of  the  addict  is  a  local  problem. 

The  arresting  of  the  influx  of  drugs  into  the  United 

States  is  national. 

Education,  threats,  even  prison  have  no  effect.  So 
we  must  reach  across  the  sea  to  the  poppy  fields  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  strangle  the  evil  at  its  source. 
Who  shall  start? 

That  is  a  problem  the  police  department  of  New  York 
City  cannot  touch.  They  get  the  effects,  the  cause  is 
international. 

Eliminate  the  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States. 
Deny  the  thug  his  mustered  courage.  And  the  crime 
figures  will  drop  in  a  way  that  will  astonish  every  law 
enforcing  agency. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  GATHERING  EVIDENCE 


Increasing  Convictions  Prove  Value 


THE  policeman  is  not  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  he  isn't,  for  a  knowledge  of 
law  must  underlie  all  successful  police  work. 

For  it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime — and  another  thing  to  know  the  evidence  needed 
to  convict  him. 

In  the  Police  College  a  very  serious  effort  is  being 
made  to  teach  policemen  what  constitutes  evidence 
and  how  to  gather  it.  They  must  be  taught  what  is 
legal  evidence. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  instruction  given 
by  ranking  officers  of  the  department. 

The  district  attorney  and  his  assistants  outline  to 
the  students  the  general  practice  regarding  evidence 
and  the  legal  bearing  of  it. 

What  kind  oi  evidence  is  essential  in  a  trial  for 


An  assistant  district  attorney  defines  and  illustrates 
by  reference  to  actual  cases. 

In  a  murder,  should  we  preserve  all  of  the  victim's 
clothing  or  only  part  of  it  to  prove  identification,  to 
show  entry  of  weapon,  blood  stains  or  signs  of  death 
struggle? 

Again,  expert  advice  is  sought  and  given. 

()l  what  legal  value  is  a  confession  or  an  ante- 
mortem  declaration? 

Again  the  counsel  of  the  district  attorney  solves 
the  difficulty. 

Against  what  must  police  officials  safeguard  to 
present  a  confession  minus  the  charge  ot  duress? 

Once  more  expert  legal  counsel  clarifies  the  situation. 

Fortified  with  this  knowledge,  the  policeman  is 
certain  to  give  more  thought  to  the  secondary  element 
of  a  criminal  case  .  .  .  indictment,  prosecution  and 
possible  conviction. 


Top — Display  case  in  the  Police  Museum,  showing  articles  oj  evidence  used  i 
the  trial  oj  J  mid  Gray  and  Ruth  Snyder  for  the  murder  oj  Albert  Snyder. 
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Roosevelt  lucid  Instructors— Aviation  School 


Curtis  Field  Instructors— Aviation  School 


ENLISTING  THE  AIRPLANE 


Modern  Police  Methods  Demand  Modern  Equipment 


AVIATION  SCHOOL 

Modern  police  work  demands  that  science  play  its 
part  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  in  the 
air  as  elsewhere,  and  that  every  modern  method  of 
invention  be  utilized  to  further  the  ends  of  justice. 

With  this  thought  constantly  in  mind,  a  course  in 
aviation  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  taught 
in  the  Police  College.  The  course  has  been  divided 
into  three  divisions:  airplane  mechanics,  engine 
mechanics  and  pilot  training.  Only  fully  qualified 
police  officers  are  eligible  for  assignment,  as  their 
first  duties  are  those  of  police  officers,  with  the  air- 
plane as  a  supplementary  aid. 

From  more  than  1,000  candidates  of  the  younger 
officers  of  the  department,  only  twelve  were  selected. 
These  men  receive  intensive  training  and  then  pass 
their  instruction  on  to  a  larger  group  who  must  pass 
a  rigid  examination  for  transfer  to  the  aviation 
division. 

AIRPLANE  MECHANICS 

This  course  covers  the  general  construction  of  planes 
of  different  types,  the  construction  and  reasons  for 
the  various  types  of  propellers,  the  stability  and 
controllability  of  planes.  This  instruction  is  supple- 
mented by  an  intensive  course  in  shopwork,  in  which 
the  student  actually  takes  part  in  the  construction  of 
planes.   The  men  are  required  to  put  in  150  hours  of 


training,  working  eight  hours  a  day.  There  is  no  other 
course  in  aviation  that  excels  in  scope  the  intensive 
training  given  by  the  Police  College. 

ENGINE  MECHANICS 

Supplementing  the  course  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
plane  is  one  of  engine  mechanics  requiring  150  hours. 
This  instruction  covers  the  fueling  systems  and  the 
scientific  nature  of  fuels  and  oils.  Carburetion  and 
mixtures  are  studied  and  then  the  different  types 
of  carburetors  are  thoroughly  taught.  Most  of  the 
time  in  this  course  is  spent  in  the  shop,  with  frequent 
reviews  and  examinations.  Before  finally  qualifying 
for  police  work  the  students  must  qualify  as  com- 
mercial mechanics  and  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

PILOT  TRAINING 

This  course  is  open  only  to  police  officers  under  30 
years  of  age,  who  can  measure  up  to  the  highest 
physical  standards.  It  is  a  job  for  the  young  men  of 
the  department  and  requires  at  least  200  hours  of 
rigid  training.  They  are  taught  the  construction  and 
rigging  of  all  planes,  the  construction  and  care  of  the 
motor,  and  are  instructed  in  meteorology.  One  day 
out  of  every  six  is  spent  in  the  shop  studying  the 
actual  physical  construction  of  planes  and  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  controls.  In  the  air  they  are 
taught  flying,  first  dual  and  then  solo. 
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Aeroplane  Mechanics — School  oj  Aviation 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTION  TO  STREET  MEN 

The  Air  Division  instructs  the  policeman  on  the 
streets  to  recognize  the  type  of  plane  living  overheat!, 
to  know  when  violations  of  air  regulations  are  being 
committed  anil  to  recognize  the  licenses  which  must 
be  carried  by  aviators.  The  Air  Division  also  instructs 
the  men  in  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  pilots  living  over  cities  ami  airports. 

The  living  division  of  the  Police  Department  patrol 
the  air  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  policeman 
patrols  the  streets,  ami  with  the  same  degree  of 
regularity  and  thoroughness. 

BLAZING  TI1F.  TRAIL 

The  New  York  Police  Department  is  the  first  to  have 
a  regular  patrolling  air  force  anil  is  showing  the  wax- 
to  other  cities.  The  air  course  in  the  Police  College  is 
thorough  and  complete,  and  its  faculty  is  representa- 
tive of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  aviation 
experts  in  America. 

Both  the  Curtiss  and  the  Roosevelt  Fields  are  used 
as  training  bases,  and  the  shop  work  is  conducted  in 
actual  manufacturing  plants  where  planes  are  being 
made  and  tested. 


Faculty — School  oj  Aviation 
1. 1.  Henry  WallanJer 
Rodman  Wanamaker  Aide  on  Aviation  to  Commissioner  Whalen 
Arthur  Chamberlin 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Commissioner  Whalen 
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Faculty,  Officer/  Training  School 


TRAINING  POLICEMEN  FOR  PROMOTION 

Ability  and  Energy  Count  Most 


ONE  of  the  evident  and  gratifying  results  of  the 
organization  of  the  Police  College  is  the  spirit  of 
ambition  which  has  been  developed  in  many  of  the 
experienced  men,  veterans  in  the  service,  who  by 
reason  of  intelligence  and  ability  are  qualified  for 
leadership,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  find  time 
for  self-improvement.  These  men  regard  the  Police 
College  as  a  long  sought-for  means  of  promotion. 

The  awakening  of  the  interest  of  the  experienced 
patrolmen  has  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the 
entire  force — the  desire  to  be  better  patrolmen  in 
order  that  they  may  become  sergeants  and  officers  of 
even  higher  rank. 

The  policeman  eligible  for  promotion  to  sergeant, 
through  instruction  at  the  College  learns  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  his  men  and  the  need  of  keeping  up 
good  moral.  He  comes  to  realize  that  sergeants  are 
the  captains'  most  important  aides  in  maintaining 
close  contact  with  the  men  on  the  street. 

Instruction  is  given  in  desk  duty,  motor  patrol 
supervision,  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  City 
departments,  and  in  that  interesting  subject  now  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  all  social  service  bureaus, 
the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

When  the  patrolmen,  for  most  of  whom  education 
has  of  necessity  been  curtailed,  begin  to  study  at  the 
College  they  are  realizing  a  long  repressed  ambition. 
They  study  with  an  earnestness  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  College  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  them.    The  spirit  thus  developed 


will  have  far  reaching  results  on  the  morale  of  the 
Police  Department  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  the  haphazard  methods  of  gaining  pro- 
motion heretofore  followed,  the  patrolman  will  now 
receive  organized  instruction  in  tested  methods  of 
procedure. 

When  the  patrolman,  after  an  intensive  course  of 
training,  takes  the  examination  for  sergeant,  he  will 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  new 
position,  and  a  mental  equipment  that  should  make 
him  a  more  valuable  member  of  the  force.  Police 
executives  will  therefore  have  available  a  higher  grade 
of  candidate  from  whom  to  select  men  for  the  more 
important  types  of  police  work. 

DESK  DUTY 

"Control  Your  Temper"  is  the  invisible  motto  hanging 
over  the  desk  in  every  station  house.  The  desk  man 
must  be  friend  and  adviser  to  the  whole  neighborhood, 
when  his  advice  is  sought,  and  he  must  be  keen  to 
maintain  an  even  balance  between  the  rights  of  per- 
sons under  arrest,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  State  as 
embodied  in  the  law  and  statutes. 

He  must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cases  in 
which  bail  may  be  accepted,  and  must  be  able  to 
estimate  the  responsibility  of  a  bondsman  and  the 
quality  of  his  security.  He  must  know  also  what 
persons  are  permitted  to  visit  a  prisoner  in  his  cell. 
"Taking  the  Desk"  at  any  time  requires  good  com- 
mon sense,  and  its  importance  may  be  judged  from 
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the  fact  that  in  some  station  houses  in  the  city  as 
many  as  20,000  offenders  pass  through  the  doors  in 
one  year. 

A  smiling  face,  a  judicial  attitude  and  a  diplomatic 
manner  are  very  necessary  in  police  work.  A  typical 
situation  arises  when  anxious  parents,  some  ot  whom 
speak  little  English,  insist  upon  seeing  their  relatives 
or  friends  who  may  be  under  arrest,  and  are  unable  to 
understand  why  the  man  at  the  desk  will  not  permit 
them  at  once  to  visit  the  cell  block.  Telling  dis- 
traught parents  that  police  regulations  do  not  allow 
such  visitation  tails  on  deaf  ears.  Tact  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  are  required  in  order  to  smooth 


out  such  difficulties.  With  lawyers  insisting  upon 
retiring  to  one  corner  to  make  transcripts  of  records, 
and  with  overzealous  bondsmen  trying  to  go  behind 
the  desk  to  sign  bail  bonds,  the  desk  man  must  keep 
a  cool  and  level  head. 

In  the  Police  College  the  desk  man  is  taught  every 
phase  of  his  work,  and  also  the  legal  and  proper  way 
to  meet  and  solve  situations  as  they  arise.  In  many 
cases  the  old  individual  understanding  of  regulations 
as  practiced  by  desk  men  anil  passed  down  from  man 
to  man  by  word  ot  mouth,  has  been  discarded  and  a 
proper  and  official  interpretation  given  by  the  instruc- 
tors ot  the  College. 


Officers  Training  School  Addressed  bv  Inspector  Vincent  Sweeney,  Dean,  School  oj  La 


FOHN  E.  WADE 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 
Has  had  fine  professional  training  in  the  supervision 
of  industrial  work.     As  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  lie  will  devote  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
instruction  in  tile  Automotive  School. 
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dy  Clerk— Custodian  oj  Lost  and  Abandoned  Property  and  Property  Held  as  Evidence 


THE  LARGEST  AUCTION  ROOM  IN  THE  WORLD 


Sells  All  Kinds  oj  Merchandise 


PROPERTY  CLERK 

The  Property  Clerk  requires  nine  warehouses  in  which 
to  store  all  his  possessions. 

Automobiles: 

He  is  the  largest  second-hand  auto  dealer  in  the 
world.  More  than  2,000  automobiles  of  every  type 
and  description  are  in  his  storehouses.  The  cars, 
lacking  proof  of  ownership,  are  held  for  six  months 
before  disposition  is  made. 

The  car  of  the  fast  stepping  gangster,  the  boot- 
legger's car,  seized  by  the  police,  and  the  palatial 
town  car  which  has  been  stolen  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  then  abandoned,  stand  beside  the  wheezy  wreck 
that  has  been  left  on  the  street  after  the  last  inch  of 
mileage  has  been  wrung  from  it. 

Semi-annually  the  unclaimed  material  is  sold.  Some 
represent  real  values  to  dealers  who  clamor  for  them. 
Others  go  to  the  laborer  who  sees  the  chance  of  getting 


his  family  out  to  the  country  and  into  the  sunshine 
and  meadows. 

Cash  and  Valuables: 

The  Property  Clerk  has  more  than  $300,000.00  in 
jewelry  and  close  to  $75,000.00  in  cash,  including  one 
envelope  containing  nine  crisp  $1,000.00  bills,  all  of 
which  await  legitimate  claims  of  ownership. 

Unclaimed  monies  and  proceeds  from  all  sales  go 
to  the  Police  Pension  Fund. 

Litigation: 

When  the  Property  Clerk  is  not  receiving  receipts  for 
the  return  of  stolen  articles,  he  is  giving  receipts  for 
the  filing  of  lawsuits  against  his  department.  Four 
times  daily,  on  an  average,  he  is  being  sued  by  someone 
who  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  some  property  the  Clerk 
is  holding  for  proper  identification. 

He  is  the  lawyer's  best  customer  and  the  most 
"sued"  man  in  the  world,  but  he  wins  more  cases 
than  any  other  defendant  in  the  world. 
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Printing  Bureau — .Vt-»'  York  Police  Department 


FOR  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS  ONLY 


Police  Circulars  Sent  All  Over  the  World 


EVEN  when  a  wanted  criminal  manages  to  elutle  the 
ring  of  detectives  placed  around  New  York  City,  the 
mail  car  in  which  he  may  be  riding  may  carry  a 
"Wanted"  circular  going  to  every  city  in  America 
with  his  picture,  fingerprints,  and  the  reason  he  is 
wanted.  The  little  circular  has  forced  criminals  to 
keep  shy  of  all  public  conveyances,  public  places  oi 
assemblage  in  every  city  in  America.  In  less  than 
one  week,  more  than  250,000  police  officers  in  every 
city  and  town  have  his  picture  placed  on  their  bulletin 
board  with  the  large  "WANTED"  sign  across  tin 
top  of  the  circular. 

This  personal  signature  is  unchanging,  unremovable 
and  infallible.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever 
been  found  two  prints  alike.    Along  with  the  picture 


sent  out  to  apprehend  criminals  are  the  fingerprints, 
displayed  in  detail  underneath.  There  are  nine  major 
patterns  of  fingerprints,  and  all  human  fingers  have  a 
variation  of  the  nine  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
finger  tips.  Around  any  one  of  the  patterns  are 
grouped  smaller  detailed  patterns  that  make  identifi- 
cation absolutely  sure. 

Fingerprinting  is  recognized  as  the  one  infallible 
means  of  detection,  and  large  cities  all  over  the  world 
have  bureaus  or  departments  for  the  fingerprinting  of 
criminals. 

Fingerprints  have  been  telephoned  to  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  from  other  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  also  been  telephoned  to 
England  and  a  number  of  Continental  countries. 
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Where  Old  Records  Are  Kept 

20,000,000  ARRESTS 


Record  Room  Has  Histories  oj  all  Arrests  Since  1855 


A  COMPLETE  history  of  New  York  City  over  the 
last  75  years  could  be  traced  by  referring  to  the  police 
files  in  the  record  room  of  the  department.  There  has 
been  a  daily  entry  of  all  police  matters  since  June  30th, 
1855.  More  than  20,000,000  arrests  have  been  made 
since  that  time  to  the  present,  and  today  there  is 
an  average  of  520,000  arrests  yearly. 

SPEED  PLUS  .... 

The  Record  Room  had  occasion  recently  to  look  up 
the  history  of  a  woman  criminal  whose  first  crime  was 
committed  65  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  So 
complete  and  scientifically  arranged  are  the  records 
that  the  information  was  obtained  in  less  than  15 
minutes. 

There  are  more  than  10,000,000  cards  on  file  with  a 
complete  record  of  each  individual  on  each  card,  and 
more  than  100,000  requests  for  information  are  sent 
out  each  year. 

Every  taxi  driver  in  the  city  has  his  record  on  file. 

In  like  manner  are  recorded  every  civil  service 
employee  from  the  man  who  wields  a  street  broom  to 
the  highest  executive  in  the  employ  of  the  city.  Indi- 
viduals requiring  licenses  from  the  city  are  registered 
as  well  as  those  requiring  police  permits  and  numerous 
others,  including  all  owners  and  operators  of  massage 
parlors. 


ANCIENT  CITY  DIRECTORIES  .... 
An  interesting  city   directory   of  New   York  City 
dates  back  to  1850.    It  is  a  small  cardboard  bound 
affair  of  about  150  pages,  set  by  hand  with  all  the 
decorations  of  that  era. 

The  police  force  at  that  time  consisted  of  twelve 
men  who  were  called  street  inspectors.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  less  than  40,000  with  an  average 
of  one  policeman  to  every  3,000  inhabitants.  Today 
with  a  trifle  over  18,000  men  on  the  police  force  the 
average  runs  about  one  policeman  to  every  350  in- 
habitants. 

The  duties  of  the  police  department  of  75  years 
ago  were  strictly  that  of  street  patrolling  and  the 
arresting  of  plainly  apparent  offenders,  committing 
crimes  within  the  confines  of  the  city.  Today  the 
modern  police  department,  and  its  duties  have  been 
amplified  many  times.  With  scientific  knowledge 
now  the  ally  of  the  police,  the  solving  of  crimes  today 
rivals  if  not  surpasses  the  necromancy  of  the  ma- 
gicians and  the  ravings  of  the  witch  doctors  of  that 
day.  There  is  nothing  magical  in  science,  no  witchery 
in  the  careful  analysis  of  a  crime.  The  solution  of 
crime  involves  the  use  of  plain  common  sense.  Clear, 
hard-headed  thinking  by  intelligent  police  officers  is 
doing  more  to  create  fear  of  the  law  in  the  minds  of 
criminals  than  all  the  gaols  and  punishment  cells  of 
the  last  century. 
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Thomas  If.  Rochester,  Chief  Engineer,  Police  Department,  Faculty  Instructor  Specialized  Training  School 


THOUSANDS  OF  TRAFFIC  SIGNALS 

125,000  Phone  Calls  a  Year  from  Citizens 


THE  traffic  engineering  section  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment covers  the  purchasing,  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  all  traffic  signals.  There  are  more  than 
52,000  traffic  signals,  in  New  York  City,  which 
incidentally,  are  painted  and  overhauled  three  times 
yearly.  The  systems  and  signals  were  designed  by 
the  engineering  department  and  have  heen  copied  by 
manv  other  cities  all  over  the  world.  More  than  800 
requests  are  received  each  year  for  information,  copies 
of  the  plans,  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  a 
similar  system  in  other  cities.  The  steel  stanchions 
for  travel  signals  are  all  manufactured  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  as  are  the  concrete  blocks.  Painting 
the  directional  sign  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  jaywalker  in  hounds 
or  of  directing  motor  traffic  around  squares,  or  to 
certain  streets,  requires  four  paint  crews,  and  more 
than  one  million  feet  of  painted  direction  signs  yearly. 

TELEPHONE  BUREAU 

The  Police  Department  receives  approximately  500 
calls  daily  from  residents  in  New  York  City.  The 
complaints  telephoned  in  each  day  cover  every  angle 
of  trouble  possible  in  any  large  city. 


SPRING  3100 
NEW  YORK'S  MOST  POPULAR  NUMBER 

Police  headquarters  has  a  special  group  of  telephone 
operators,  carefully  selected  for  courtesy,  patience 
and  ability,  manning  what  is  called  a  "Turret  Board." 
Their  sole  duties  are  to  answer  all  complaints 
coming  in. 

As  the  complaints  are  received  one  man  is  assigned 
to  follow  them  up,  somewhat  along  the  same  lines  a 
newspaper  office  follows  in  giving  out  assignments  to 
reporters.  Each  assignment  must  be  followed  through 
to  completion  and  a  report  filed,  with  a  copy  going  to 
the  press  room  lor  the  information  of  the  newspaper 
men. 

Anyone  reporting  a  robbery  is  asked  lor  all  informa- 
tion. The  information  is  immediately  transferred  to 
the  local  police  station,  or  to  other  departments  of 
the  city  government  for  proper  action. 

BUILDING  BUREAU 

There  are  approximately  100  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, including  warehouses  and  garages. 
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THE  LINE-UP 


How  Much  of  This  Can  Society  Prevent? 


UNDER  the  glare  of  powerful  electric  lights,  facing 
hundreds  of  detectives  and  subjected  to  the  searching 
questioning  of  the  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  stands  the 
culprit,  frightened  by  his  amplified  voice  as  he  talks 
into  the  microphone.  In  the  daily  police  line-up  we 
find  the  harvest  of  twenty-four  hours  of  police  activity. 
The  nets  haul  in  those  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes  that  make  property  and  life  less  safe  in  a 
large  city. 

There  is  a  deep  social  meaning  in  this  daily  harvest. 
The  most  striking  and  pathetic  aspect  of  the  line-up 
is  the  youth  of  many  of  the  felons.  An  appalling 
number  of  them  range  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
and  represent  both  sexes.  A  surprising  number  are 
out  of  work,  the  result  of  expulsion  from  blind-alley 
forms  of  labor  and  low  paid  occupations.  The  chief 
motive  seems  to  be  "easy  money,"  especially  at 
seasonal  periods  like  Christmas. 

A  fine  looking  lad  takes  his  place  in  the  line-up. 
He  is  charged  with  the  theft  of  an  automobile.  Being 
out  of  money,  he  asked  a  pal  for  three  dollars  and 
received  the  answer,  "I  haven't  any,  but  I'll  show 


you  how  to  get  the  money."  Both  stepped  into  an 
automobile  which  the  lad  assumed  his  friend  had  a 
right  to  use.  A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  wild 
pursuit,  a  pistol  shot,  and  the  driver  was  dead. 
Unwittingly,  this  lad  had  become  a  partner  in  crime. 

The  youth  of  so  many  in  the  line-up  proves  the 
urgent  need  of  an  agency  for  crime  prevention  which 
will  reach  out,  especially  for  the  adolescent  between 
the  time  when  he  leaves  school  and  the  moment 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  line-up.  In  the  years 
which  follow  the  end  of  control  by  the  school,  corrupt- 
ing forces  too  often  operate  in  the  lives  of  these  boys 
and  girls  which  change  them  from  promising  young 
men  and  women  to  the  typical  members  of  the 
"Underworld." 

The  police  line-up  is  a  vigorous  challenge  to  any 
one  who  thinks  that  the  sole  function  of  the  police 
is  merely  repression.  How  much  longer  must  we 
wait  for  a  program  of  intelligent  crime  prevention? 
Will  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Crime  Prevention  usher  in  a  new  era  of  social 
hope  and  social  regeneration? 
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Chicj  Inspector  John  O'Brien  and  His  Aides 

TURNING  A  JOB  IXTO  A  CAREER 


Changing  Attitude  and  Improving  the  Personnel  of  the  Police  Department 


NOT  so  many  years  ago,  and  well  within  the  memory 
of  the  average  citizen,  getting  on  the  "Force  was  a 
job  of  "influence"!  The  latter  was  sometimes  real, 
but  most  of  the  time,  fraudulent.  "I  know  the  Com- 
missioner," or  "Alderman  John  Smith  will  get  you 
passed  without  any  trouble,  or  "Join  the  club,  and 
vote  right,  and  I  will  get  your  application  passed 
through,  was  the  usual  advice,  much  ol  which  was 
of  doubtful  value.  Candidates  lor  the  Police  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  had  to  he  of  strong  build.  The 
greater  the  muscular  development,  the  better  was 
their  chance  of  appointment.  The  more  intelligent 
men  of  the  Department  gradually  worked  their  way 
up  to  important  positions,  but  only  alter  a  gruelling 
struggle.  They  had  to  endure  steady  grinds  of 
twenty-four,  thirty-six  and  forty-eight  hours  at  a 
time,  out-thinking  the  safe-breaker,  out-smarting  the 
confidence  man,  and  maintaining  a  morale  within  the 
force  despite  public  indifference  or  misunderstanding. 

APATHETIC  PUBLIC 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  high  morale  in  the 
Police  Department  is  the  lack  of  public  interest.  At 
times  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  regard  the 
Police  Force  as  just  so  many  men,  working  in  the 
department  because  it  pays  fairly  well,  and  looks  like 


,m  easy  job.  Many  young  men  who  would  make 
good  policemen  decide  to  keep  a  life  long  hold  on  a 
"white  collar"  job. 

A  change  in  public  interest  came  with  the  increased 
need  of  better  trained  and  better  paid  policemen,  able 
to  cope  with  the  "smart"  hold-up  man.  the  clever 
confidence  worker,  the  craft  of  the  bucket  shop 
operator,  anil  the  daring  of  the  racketeer.  Police 
authorities  realized  that  a  new  type  of  policeman  was 
required  to  "out-smart"  the  modern  criminal.  I  lie 
New  York  City  Police  Department  has  to  cope  with 
the  best  brains  of  the  underworld.  They  must  wage 
relentless  war  on  men  who  use  inborn  cleverness  to 
outwit  their  victims,  and  try  to  operate  just  within 
the  law,  trusting  that  the  policemen  or  detective  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  enough  evidence  to  warrant  a 
conviction. 

THE  NEW  POLICEMAN 

Today,  policemen  and  detectives  are  trained  men, 
who  are  taught  scientific  methods  of  crime  detection, 
the  habits  of  each  type  of  criminal,  and  the  best  way 
to  capture  them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  taught 
the  best  way  to  defend  themselves  against  attack. 
Policemen  in  New  York  City  go  to  College,  and 
receive  a  scientific  training  that  makes  them  not  only 
better  detectives,  but  better  men  and  worthy  citizens. 
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POLICE  COLLEGE 

DETECTIVES'   TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Dr.  William  /'.'.  Grady  oj  the  Advisory  Board 


THE  DEAN'S  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS 


From:   Dean,  Police  College. 

To:        President  of  the  Police  College  and  Police 
Commissioner  ol  the  City  ol  New  York. 

Subject:  THE  POLICE  COLLEGE. 

I.   ITS  HISTORY  AND  AIMS 

The  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  a  justifiable 
pride  in  the  Police  Department.  Their  lives  and  their 
property  are  guarded  by  a  police  force  that  ranks 
second  to  none  in  courage,  integrity  and  technical 
knowledge. 

The  duty  to  maintain  and  also  to  increase  the 
professional  skill  oi  the  members  of  all  ranks  within 
the  department  rests  primarily  on  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  police  administration. 

In  every  community  the  problem  of  crime  control 
should  be  approached  not  only  from  a  practical,  but 
also  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  mere  physique  is  inadequate  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented by  thorough  technical  training.  The  police 
must  "outsmart"  the  criminal.  This  change  is  born 
of  the  necessity  of  things. 


The  constant  advance  oi  commercial,  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  hie  to  degrees  oi  complexity  and 
magnitude  hitherto  unknown,  has  created  problems 
oi  police  administration  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
scientific  methods  of  investigation  and  detection  of 
demonstrated  value. 

The  Police  Commissioner,  fully  cognizant  of  these 
tacts,  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  plan  of  intensive 
training  for  the  personnel  of  the  Police  Department, 
so  that  it  may  be  equipped  to  meet  successfully  the 
present-day  problems. 

The  College  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  City 
ol  New  York  is  the  result.  Every  phase  oi  commercial, 
legal  and  social  activity,  theoretical  and  practical,  in- 
solar  as  it  relates  to  crime  prevention  and  detection, 
will  be  imparted  to  the  students  by  experts  in  their 
respective  fields. 

The  College  is  staffed  by  a  corps  of  officers  who  are 
experts  in  all  branches  of  police  work.  Its  curriculum 
is  the  outcome  oi  the  most  painstaking  investigation 
and  planning.  The  aim  is  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
oi  police  work  and  to  unity  and  standardize  police 
methods. 

Each  school  will  treat  its  subject  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  modern  problems  and  furnishing 
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the  most  scientific  ways  and  means  of  solving  them. 
Police  work  is  a  profession  and  must  be  taught  as 
such. 

II.  HOUSING 

Early  in  1929  the  Police  Commissioner  found  that  the 
Police  Department  lacked  a  well-organized  program 
for  the  education  and  the  training  of  members  of  the 
force  assigned  to  duty  in  the  various  branches  of 
police  service.  Nor  did  the  Department  have  quarters 
available  in  which  to  house  an  educational  enter- 
prise designed  to  give  courses  of  instruction  and 
training.  Nevertheless  it  was  evident  that  this  organi- 
zation must  be  put  into  operation  without  delay  in 
order  to  insure  the  most  effective  police  service. 

After  various  buildings  were  considered,  an  eight- 
story  structure,  opposite  Police  Headquarters  and 
located  on  Broome  and  Centre  Streets,  was  found  to 
be  the  best  suited  for  our  purpose.  The  Police  Com- 
missioner appeared  before  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion with  a  proposal  that  the  City  secure  a  lease  on 
this  building  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  Sinking  Fund  Commission  recommended  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  The  latter  body  in  September,  1929, 
authorized  the  leasing  of  the  building  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  The  lease  became  effective  and  the 
building  is  known  as  the  Police  Headquarters  Annex. 

III.  EQUIPMENT 

The  Police  College  occupies  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  Police  Headquarters  Annex.  Each  of 
these  floors  has  an  area  of  fifteen  thousand  square  feet. 
The  College  auditorium  is  on  the  second  floor.  There 
are  twenty-nine  classrooms  available  for  academic 
work.  The  seating  capacity  is  twenty-one  hundred. 
Each  classroom  is  well  lighted,  heated,  ventilated  and 
equipped  with  approximately  fifty  tablet  arm  chairs 
and  blackboards.  Portable  projectoscopes  are  also 
available. 

Fourth  Floor:  There  are  eleven  classroom  units  on 
the  fourth  floor.  The  Motor  Transport  school  is 
equipped  for  men  in  the  automotive  service.  The  types 
of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  used  for  police  work 
are  displayed,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  complete 
model,  but  also  by  means  of  models  of  the  chassis  and 
engine  which  have  been  dissected  to  show  the  struc- 
ture and  the  operation  of  the  various  parts. 

Students  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  actual 
shop  and  laboratory  work  to  supplement  academic 
training.  In  this  school,  excellent  moving  pictures 
have  been  used  extensively. 

Another  classroom  unit  on  this  floor  is  assigned  to 
the  School  of  Horsemanship.  The  candidates  for  the 
mounted  service  are  given  detailed  instruction  con- 
cerning the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse  as 
well  as  the  art  of  mounting  and  dismounting  and  the 
finer  points  of  equipment  and  horsemanship.  They 


are  also  drilled  in  tactics,  etiquette  and  unusual  prob- 
lems incident  to  handling  of  parades  and  assemblages. 

A  model  muster  room  of  a  police  station  house  has 
also  been  installed  on  the  fourth  floor.  It  contains 
the  latest  equipment  for  the  quick  dispatch  of  police 
information  and  reports  of  crimes  committed  to 
patrolling  officers,  and  for  up-to-date  methods  of 
signaling  and  recall. 

In  a  classroom  unit  on  this  floor  is  displayed  lighting 
apparatus  used  in  the  regulation  and  control  of 
traffic.  In  the  Traffic  and  Street  Safety  School  the 
policeman  receives  instruction  in  the  simple  mechani- 
cal phases  of  traffic  equipment  and  control,  as  well  as 
instruction  in  courtesy,  posture  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  manual  signs.  An  exhibit  of  signs,  signals, 
symbols  and  apparatus  for  the  control  and  regulation 
of  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  by  mechanical  aids 
and  by  lights  is  located  in  the  seventh  floor,  where 
the  student  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the 
mechanics  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Fifth  Floor:  Here  also  are  eleven  classroom  units. 
The  Library  will  be  located  on  this  floor.  It  will  be 
open  to  the  students  and  to  members  of  the  police 
force  generally.  On  its  shelves  will  be  found  works 
by  outstanding  authors  on  sociology,  criminology, 
psychology,  psychopathology,  police  methods,  etc.,  as 
well  as  textbooks  and  manuals  of  reference  pertaining 
directly  to  police  duty. 

Here  also  will  be  found  books  on  related  scientific 
subjects  such  as  human  behavior,  environment,  delin- 
quency, ballistics,  graphology,  questioned  documents, 
and  the  like.  Literary  works  of  a  distinctive  cultural 
value  will  also  be  made  available  to  our  students. 

Sixth  Floor:  This  floor  has  seven  classroom  units. 
There  are  also  excellent  display  cabinets  which  form 
a  fairly  complete  museum  for  the  display  of  criminal 
paraphernalia.  This  equipment  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  improving  the  technique  of  general  police  service, 
criminal  investigation  and  criminal  identification.  Our 
collection  of  material  is  ample,  diversified  and  inter- 
esting, especially  to  students  of  criminology. 

The  museum  also  includes  a  very  interesting  trophy 
exhibit.  The  achievements  of  members  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Force  in  athletics  and  in  national 
pistol  team  matches  are  vividly  told  in  an  exhibit  of 
prizes  won  at  Olympic  games,  World  Fairs  and  Na- 
tional Meets,  held  under  the  auspices  of  authorized 
athletic  associations. 

Eighth  Floor:  A  modern  restaurant  is  located  on 
this  floor.  It  will  accommodate  five  hundred  persons 
at  one  sitting.  The  student  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
highest  quality  of  food  at  nominal  prices. 

Auditorium:  The  auditorium  of  the  College  is 
located  on  the  easterly  end  of  the  second  floor.  It 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred.  In  it  will  be 
a  fully  equipped  projection  room,  by  the  use  of  which 
we  will  supplement  classroom  instruction  with  the 
best  available  stereopticon  slides  and  motion  pictures. 
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IV.  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  Police  College  is  honored  by  having  as  members 
of  its  Advisory  Board  gentlemen  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  metropolis  and  nationally  known  as  leaders 
in  education  and  teacher-training.  The  Commissioner 
realized  that  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  to  be 
met  in  developing  the  College  was  to  acquaint  the 
ranking  officers  of  the  department  selected  for  lecture 
service  with  the  principles  of  teaching  technique,  with- 
out which  the  work  might  become  mere  unorganized 
telling. 

A  knowledge  of  departmental  organization  and 
methods,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  special  subjects 
such  as  law,  methods  of  investigation  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  also  related  sciences  such  as  ballistics,  hand- 
writing, etc.,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  competent 
instructor. 

He  may  fail  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  mental  atti- 
tude of  interest  and  inquiry  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  successful  teaching.  Therefore,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  call  upon  a  limited  number  of  expert  school 
men  to  meet  the  Dean  and  his  assistants  in  group  and 
individual  conferences,  and  to  have  them  lay  down 
certain  principles  relating  to  equipment,  assignments, 
programs,  record  keeping,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

These  gentlemen  have  kept  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  College  and  have  rendered  service  that  is  not 
only  a  fine  index  of  their  professional  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, but  also  their  fine  conception  of  citizenship. 
The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  given  below: 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Brodie,  Principal,  Seward  Park  High 

School,  Board  of. 
Professor  James  Chidester  Egbert,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  William   Ettinger,   Superintendent    Emeritus  of 

the  Board  of  Education. 
Dr.  William  E.  Grady,  District  Superintendent,  Board 

of  Education. 
Professor  Paul  Klapper,  Dean,  College  ol  the  City  ol 

New  York. 

Mr.  John  J.  McNaboe,  Assistant  District  Attorney, 

New  York  County. 
Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  President,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Professor  Frank  II.  Sommer,  Dean,  School  ol  Law, 

New  York  University. 
Mr.  John  E.  Wade,  Associate  Superintendent,  Board 

of  Education. 

V.  INSTRUCTION 

The  training  of  the  policeman  anil  the  detective  must, 
of  necessity,  be  practical.  It  should  be  based,  as  close- 
ly as  possible  upon  organized  experience,  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  present  day  applications  of  scientific 
principles.  Superior  officers  must  be  called  upon  to 
teach  the  lessons  which  they  themselves  have  learned 
through  years  of  trial  and  error. 


Experience  is  a  bitter  and  costly  method  of  learning. 
It  is  not  and  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  younger 
men  to  pay  the  high  price  of  learning  through  per- 
sonal experience.  The  learning  process  can  be  short- 
ened through  well-planned  instruction. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  men  experienced  in 
actual  police  and  detective  work  who  were  competent 
and  willing  to  become  teachers  of  police  theory  and 
practice.  The  story  of  police  success  and  failure,  when 
told  by  experienced  police  officers  makes  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  body  of  information.  To  insure 
this  practical  quality  of  instruction  the  Police  College 
has  among  its  faculty  the  following  officers  of  the 
Department: 

The  Chief  Inspector 
8  Deputy  Chief  Inspectors 

24  Inspectors 

22  Deputy  Inspectors 
100  Captains 
50  Lieutenants 

25  Sergeants 

VI.    GUIDANCE  IN  SOUND  TEACHING 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  were 
given  their  assignments  in  July,  1929.  Each  instruc- 
tor submitted  an  outline  of  the  material  he  proposed 
to  give  his  classes.  Subsequently,  many  of  them 
appeared  before  their  colleagues  and  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Hoard  and  each  gave  a  presentation  of 
their  subjects.  Constructive  suggestions  were  made 
and  the  differences  between  effective  and  ineffective 
teaching  were  made  clear. 

This  conference  work  has  been  supplemented  by 
frequent  classroom  inspections  by  the  Dean  anil  by 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board.  Effective  classroom 
work  resulted.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  these 
having  opportunities  to  observe  the  instruction,  in- 
cluding the  Police  Commissioner,  members  of  the 
Advisory  Hoard,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Boa nl  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  high  administrative  and  executive  officials 
who  have  visited  the  College,  is  that  most  of  the  work 
has  been  done  intelligently  and  effectively.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  officers  selected  as  instructors  has  been 
very  fine  indeed.  Their  work  has  been  characterized 
by  diligence,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm. 

VII.    STUDENT  BODIES 

In  selecting  the  student  bodies  to  attend  the  various 
schools  of  the  College,  the  primary  object  has  been 
to  assign  members  of  the  force  who  coordinate  the 
various  functional  activities  of  the  Department. 

Courses  are  being  given  to  the  following  groups: 
probationary  and  qualified  patrolmen — foot  and 
mounted;  members  of  the  Detective  Division  com- 
prising commanding  officers  of  squad  units,  and  de- 
tectives operating  on  general  and  specialized  detec- 
tive work;  members  of  the  force  assigned  to  the 
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regulation  of  traffic;  members  of  the  force  assigned  to 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  for  patrol  and  detec- 
tive work;  members  of  the  force  assigned  to  safety 
work;  superior  officers  of  the  force  engaged  in  the 
supervision  of  subordinates;  members  of  the  force 
assigned  to  aviation;  and  those  in  specialized  service, 
including  among  others,  Police  Emergency  Service 
and  clerical  work. 

The  fourteen  hundred  students  passing  under  in- 
struction week  by  week  are  inclusive  of  the  following 


groups: 

Superior  Officers   160 

Probationary  Patrolmen   100 

Detectives   240 

Operators  of  Motor  Vehicles   300 

Operators  of  Motorcycles   30 

Traffic  Regulation   300 

Aviation   40 

Pistol  Instruction  School   230 


VIII.  PROGRAM  MAKING 

The  programming  of  all  these  groups  presents  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  problem.  Due  regard 
must  be  had  for  the  fact  that  these  men  are  in  different 
types  of  police  service.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  deemed 
inadvisable  to  encroach  unduly  upon  their  periods  of 
active  service. 

In  arranging  for  the  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Detective  Division  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
them  come  on  a  day  on  which  there  would  be  slight 
likelihood  of  court  appearance  or  "plant"  assignment. 
It  was  found  further  that  to  maintain  the  peak  of 
strength  in  this  branch  of  the  service  the  sessions  for 
commanding  officers  of  detective  units  should  start 
at  10.30  A.  M.  and  end  at  1.30  P.  M.  and  for  detect- 
ives at  1.30  P.  M.  and  end  at  4.30  P.  M.  Similarly, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  withdraw  men  from 
the  field  forces  regulating  traffic  only  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  traffic  is  lightest.  Therefore, 
instruction  to  traffic  men  starts  at  10.30  A.  M.  and 
terminates  at  3.30  P.  M.  The  sessions  for  the  Motor 
Transport  School  start  at  12.30  P.  M.  and  end  at 
3.30  P.  M. 

The  detectives  attend  a  three  hour  session,  weekly, 
for  thirty-two  weeks.  The  Motor  Transport  Course 
covers  a  period  of  ten  weeks  of  three  hours  weeklv. 
The  Traffic  Control  and  Street  Safety  Course  covers 
an  instruction  period  of  fifteen  hours.  Assignments  to 
the  Officers'  Training  School,  the  Horsemanship 
School,  the  Aviation  School,  the  Motorcycle  School 
and  the  Specialized  Training  School  are  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days,  students  attending  classes  daily,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

IX.    AIMS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 
The  School  oj  Law. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  teach  by  ped- 
agogical  methods   the   basic  principles   of  criminal 


jurisprudence  applicable  to  the  orderly  and  proper 
presentation  of  evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases;  and  also  the  origin,  development  and  subse- 
quent derivative  legislative  enactments  of  common 
law  concepts  intended  to  insure  the  preservation  and 
the  improvement  of  society. 

This  range  of  study  will  include  every  branch  of 
criminal  law  and  evidence.  Through  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  material  by  the  instruc- 
tor and  diligent  application  by  the  student,  it  is 
proposed  to  develop  habits  of  legal  thinking,  as  an 
aid  in  the  detection  of  crime. 

The  case  system  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
leading  law  schools  is  used.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
student  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  appropriate 
legal  principles  will  reason,  from  a  given  set  of  facts, 
to  a  logical  conclusion  or  decision;  and  also  that  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  he  will  exercise  proper 
legal  discretion. 

Jloot  Courts: 

Moot  courts  will  function  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty.  Their  purpose  is  to  give  experience  in  the 
arraignments,  pleadings,  adjournments  and  trial  of 
cases.  Trials  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  established  procedure  of  the  various  courts. 

The  School  for  Detectives: 

Expert  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  efficiency.  The 
course  of  instruction  aims  to  give  the  student  ability 
to  apply  legal  principles  to  concrete  situations;  to 
understand  and  appreciate  people,  normal  and  ab- 
normal; to  examine  with  a  high  degree  of  skill  every 
detail  connected  with  a  crime;  to  spare  no  pains  in 
searching  for  the  slightest  clue;  to  preserve  exhibits 
and  to  consult  experts;  to  make  effective  use  of  traces 
left  by  criminals;  and  to  master  the  technique  of 
criminal  investigation  in  various  fields  according  to 
their  relative  importance. 

The  course  embraces  methods  of  police  adminis- 
tration; criminal  investigation;  criminal  identifica- 
tion; statistics;  pertinent  subjects  in  sociology  and 
psychology;  other  related  sciences  as  scientific  identi- 
fication of  firearms  and  bullets,  explosives,  poisons, 
handwriting,  typewriting,  etc. 

Methods  of  efficient  administration  and  intelligent 
methods  of  crime  detection  and  criminal  apprehension 
will  be  stressed.  Criminal  law,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  and  the  Law  of  Evidence  will  be  taught. 
The  search  for  and  the  recognition  of  clues  which  show 
evidence  of  crime  and  guilt;  the  correct  formula  for 
giving  descriptions  and  also  the  organization  and  the 
safeguarding  of  evidence  will  be  emphasized. 

Partly  because  of  changed  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, and  partly  because  of  new  forms  of  wrong- 
doing evolved  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  twentieth 
century  malefactor,  the  pattern  of  each  crimeandthe 
procedure  of  each  type  of  criminal  must  be  given  fresh 
consideration. 
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Careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  different  criminal 
types  and  the  factors  underlying  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  professional  criminals,  gangsters,  gunmen 
and  racketeers,  together  with  the  nature  and  technique 
of  their  organization. 

There  will  be  helpful  presentations  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  human  behavior,  and  also  the 
conduct  disorders  which  give  rise  to  crime.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  unification  of  police  and  detective 
work.  Attached  to  the  School  will  be  a  laboratory 
equipped  with  modern  devices  used  in  the  art  of 
detection. 

Advanced  and  capable  students  will  make  a  study 
of  chemical  analysis,  identification  of  handwriting  and 
documents,  ballistics  and  microscopic  examinations 
and  their  relation  to  the  detection  of  offenders. 

The  School  of  Horsemanship: 

The  aims  of  the  course  of  instruction  are:  to  stand- 
ardize the  methods  of  horsemanship  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  mounted  service;  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
the  usefulness  of  both  man  and  horse;  to  perfect  the 
rider's  knowledge  of  the  capacity,  care  and  limitations 
of  the  horse;  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  proper 
fit  and  adjustment  of  riding  equipment;  and  to  train 
recruits  to  acquire  proficiency  before  assignment  to 
duty. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  sixty  days  for 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  mounted  service,  and 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  days  for  the  existing  personnel 
of  the  mounted  service.  Records  of  the  proficiency 
attained  are  kept. 

The  Motor  Transport  School: 

The  course  of  instruction  gives  to  members  of  the 
Force  assigned  to  this  branch  of  police  work  basic 
information  regarding  the  construction  and  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles;  laboratory  and  shop  experience 
to  aid  them  in  efficiently  caring  for  and  maintaining 
departmental  equipment;  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions and  road  tests  in  the  driving  and  handling  of 
motorcycles,  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

The  Training  School  for  Recruits: 

Four  courses  of  instruction  are  given.  Course  One 
includes  discipline,  deportment,  civics,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, elements  of  various  crimes,  crime  prevention, 
modus-operandi  of  criminals,  ordinances,  code  of 
criminal  procedure,  arrest,  summonses,  court  proce- 
dure and  evidence,  assemblages,  parades,  strikes,  fires, 
accident  and  first  aid  cases,  patrol,  observation,  inter- 
departmental and  extra-departmental  co-operation, 
reports,  forms  and  records.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  hours  of  instructions  are  given. 

Course  Two  deals  with  physical  instruction.  It  con- 
sists of  setting-up  exercises,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
posture  and  military  drills,  boxing,  wrestling,  calis- 
thenics, jiu-jitsu,  rough  and  tumble  fighting  and 
games.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours. 


Course  Three  is  a  course  in  firearms.  The  instruc- 
tion includes  the  construction,  care  and  use  of  pistols 
and  revolvers,  aiming,  firing  and  shooting  for  class 
qualification.  Eighteen  hours  are  devoted  to  this 
phase  of  instruction. 

Course  Four  includes  physical  education,  hygiene 
and  first  aid.  Ten  hours  of  instruction  are  given  in 
physiology,  anatomy,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  first  aid 
and  personal  hygiene. 

The  School  jor  Patro/women  and  Policewomen: 

The  course  of  instruction  for  patrolwomen  and 
policewomen  approximates  that  which  is  given  to 
patrolmen.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  protective  patrol 
work;  inter-departmental  and  extra-departmental  re- 
lations; interviewing;  investigating  complaints  having 
to  do  with  women  and  children,  including  lost,  run- 
away and  missing  persons;  preventive  protective  work; 
adolescent  problem  girls;  cases  of  domestic  difficulty 
and  immorality;  shop-lifting  and  store  larcenies;  drug 
addicts;  juvenile  delinquencies  and  offenses;  crime 
prevention,  psychology;  professional  ethics. 

This  course  also  deals  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  different  elements  of  the  Police 
Department;  rules,  regulations,  procedure,  and  crim- 
inal law;  the  supervision  and  attendance  of  women 
held  in  custody;  instruction  including  first  aid,  physical 
education  and  hygiene. 

The  School  of  'Traffic  and  Street  Safety: 

The  aims  of  the  course  of  instruction  are:  to  impart 
to  the  student  the  fundamentals  of  the  mechanical 
phases  of  the  regulation  and  control  of  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic;  to  standardize  physical  and  mechan- 
ical posture,  signs,  signals  and  symbols;  to  gather  and 
analyze,  quickly  and  accurately,  the  elements  in- 
volved in  accidents;  to  develop  tact,  initiative  and 
civility;  and  to  give  the  student  the  required  knowl- 
edge of  Traffic  Regulations,  the  Criminal  Law,  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Law  of  Evidence; 
to  give  instruction  in  physical  education  and  hygiene 
and  the  mechanics  of  first  aid. 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers: 

This  school  aims  to  develop  instructors  by  giving 
to  properly  qualified  members  of  the  force  courses  in 
teaching  methods  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  Dean  and  the  Advisory  Board.  These  courses 
will  be  supplemented  by  class  attendance  in  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  teaching  methods  are  especially 
emphasized.  Methods  of  instruction  will  include 
lectures,  demonstrations,  quizzes  and  discussions. 

The  Training  School  Jor  Officers: 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  police  training  is  to  fit 
police  officers  to  render  effective  police  service.  To 
police  successfully  a  city  like  New  York  requires 
capable  police  leaders  and  efficient  field  units.  There- 
fore, preparation  in  the  Officers'  Training  School  is 
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basically  concerned  with  the  development  of  leaders 
and  with  the  development  of  the  field  force  unit. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  are  intelligence,  initiative,  self-reliance  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Accepting  these  as  fundamental, 
our  training  is  based  on  the  principle  that  these 
characteristics  must  be  developed  and  moulded  in 
individuals  and  the  various  police  units  so  that  they 
will  be  responsive  to  the  lawful  direction  of  a  superior. 

These  objectives  imply  a  well-balanced  intellectual 
training  which  will  insure  an  alert,  intelligent  con- 
formity instead  of  a  lifeless  unintelligent  compliance. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  develop  between 
local  commanders,  lieutenants  and  sergeants  and  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  problems  and  rela- 
tions; to  develop  the  morale  of  the  police  force;  to 
develop  initiative,  resourcefulness,  leadership  and 
efficiency;  and  to  fit  superior  officers  to  understand 
the  economical  administration  of  their  respective 
units. 

The  Specialized  Training  School: 

In  this  school  there  will  be  given  courses  of  in- 
struction in  subjects  allied  to  the  administrative  and 
executive  functions  of  the  Department. 

Course  One  deals  with  Police  Emergency  Service. 
Members  of  the  force  are  trained  for  service  in  strikes, 
riots,  fires,  collapses  of  buildings,  streets  and  pave- 
ments and  various  other  catastrophes  incident  to 
large  cities.  Included  also  are  gas  attacks  on  criminal 
gangs.  The  service  is  a  trying  and  hazardous  one, 
requiring  initiative,  zeal  and  assiduity. 

The  instruction  includes:  physical  education;  first 
aid;  skill  and  agility  drills;  the  use  of  tear  gases;  and 
the  construction,  care  and  use  of  firearms,  automotive 
equipment  and  other  paraphernalia,  necessary  for  an 
effective  emergency  service. 

The  instruction  also  covers  the  rules,  regulations 
and  procedure  of  the  department,  and  the  laws  and 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  the  problems  that  may 
have  to  be  confronted.  Actual  field  work  affords  op- 
portunity for  practice  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  taught. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  instruction 
are  given  during  an  assignment  of  thirty  days. 

Course  Two  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment engaged  in  clerical  work,  including  stenography, 
typewriting,  telephone  operating,  correspondence, 
filing,  records,  reports,  statistics  and  office  routine. 
The  aims  are  precision,  correctness,  dispatch,  unifica- 
tion of  system,  and  economical  administration. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  thirty  days.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  hours  of  instruction  are 
scheduled. 

School  oj  Aviation: 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Aviation  is  to  acquaint 
the  members  of  the  force  assigned  to  the  Air  Service 
Division  with  the  principles  and  mechanics  of  the 


engine,  the  aeroplane  and  the  art  of  aviation.  The 
Aerial  Policemen,  however,  are  charged  with 
responsibilities  which  hitherto  have  never  been  faced 
by  police  officers.  They  have  a  two-fold  responsi- 
bility: 

a.  To  safeguard  the  law-abiding  citizen  from 
all  dangers  from  the  air,  whether  he  is 
flying  or  using  the  streets  of  the  City. 

b.  To  protect  the  citizens'  property,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  an  airship  or  a  home. 

Members  of  the  Air  Service  Division,  in  order  to 
perform  efficiently  their  new  duties, 

a.  Must  familiarize  themselves  with  flying 
regulations  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

b.  Must  maintain  constant  watch  for  the  reck- 
less or  incompetent  flyer  who  violates  these 
laws. 

c.  Must  cooperate  fully  with  all  other  units  of 
the  Police  Department  in  carrying  out  their 
specific  duties. 

The  nature  of  aviation  work  makes  imperative 
the  strictest  discipline  for  the  members  assigned 
thereto.  This  discipline  is  effective  from  the  date  of 
the  student's  assignment  to  the  School  of  Aviation. 

Students  assigned  to  the  School  of  Aviation  for 
Pilot  Training  must  be  young  men  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  must  possess,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  intelligence,  alertness,  aptitude,  de- 
cisiveness, resourcefulness,  retentiveness  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Students  assigned  as  Engine  and  Aeroplane  Me- 
chanics are  required  to  pass  a  practical  test  in  order 
to  acquire  a  certificate  of  proficiency  for  permanent 
assignment. 

Training  in  Flying  will  consist  of  two  courses, 
namely:  Ground  School  Work  and  Flight  Instruction. 

School  of  Pistol  Instruction: 

While  the  policeman  is  essentially  a  peace  officer, 
experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  providing  him 
with  certain  equipment  including  billy,  nightstick, 
handcuffs  and  especially  a  revolver.  The  modern 
methods  of  crime,  embracing  holdups  at  the  point  of 
pistols,  and  "get-away"  in  automobiles,  have  brought 
the  pistol  into  great  importance  as  a  means  of  control 
anil  selt-protection. 

The  aim  of  the  Course  is  to  train  all  members  of 
the  force  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  their  revolvers 
effectively  in  all  lawful  emergencies.  Eighteen  hours 
instruction  are  given  recruits  and  six  hours  instruction 
to  members  of  the  force. 

College  laboratory: 

Police  technique  has  borrowed  its  methods  from 
many  sciences  but  principally  from  biology,  chemistry 
and  physics.  Under  biology  falls  the  fingerprint 
system,  and  certain  examinations  of  blood  and  of 
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hair.  Even  the  identification  of  disguised  and  imi- 
tated handwriting  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
automatic  expression  of  biological  processes  of  mind 
and  body.  Under  chemistry  fall  such  matters  as  the 
examination  of  stains,  dust,  poisons,  counterfeit  coins 
and  notes. 

Under  physics  are  included  all  sorts  of  measure- 
ments and  methods  of  comparisons,  and  physical  aids 
such  as  spectroscopic  analyses,  photometry,  lumines- 
cent analysis,  etc.  In  police  investigations  it  is  often 
necessary  to  work  with  very  small  quantities  of 
material. 

In  such  cases  spectroscopic  analysis  and  other  re- 
fined physical  methods  offer  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  material.  Police  labora- 
tories are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  criminal 
investigation  and  identification.  It  is  proposed  to 
install  the  following  apparatus  in  the  College  Labora- 
tory: 

1.  A  microphotographic  apparatus  with  complete 
optical  equipment  and  a  special  optical  arrange- 
ment for  the  illumination  of  objects  by  means 
of  oblique  light,  as  in  the  examination  of  inter- 
secting ink  lines  or  in  the  photography  of  bullets. 

2.  A  microscope,  equipped  with  dry  objectives, 
magnifying  from  800  to  8,000  times. 

3.  A  comparison  microscope  consisting  of  two  ob- 
jectives from  which  the  light  is  cast  through  a 
series  of  prisms  to  a  common  eye  piece. 

The  instrument  is  used  in  the  identification  of 
bullets  and  cartridges  and  gives  exceedingly  rapid 
and  accurate  results. 

4.  A  spectrophotometer  or  a  Zeiss  stufenphoto- 
meter,  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute 
shade  of  color  in  the  examination  of  ink,  stamps, 
etc.  This  apparatus  is  indispensable  in  many 
investigations. 

It  permits  the  construction  of  accurate  filters 
in  the  photographic  process  when  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  or  to  remove  colors. 

5.  An  ultra-violet  ray  lamp  for  luminescent  analysis 
in  filtered  ultra-violet  light.  This  is  a  quartz 
lamp  from  the  light  of  which  all  visible  rays  are 
removed  by  means  of  a  special  filter,  and  through 
which  only  ultra-violet  rays  pass.  Different  arti- 
cles show  a  fluorescence  in  different  colors  under 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  lamp  is  an  excellent  and  speedy  operating 
aid  in  the  examination  of  counterfeit  bills  and 
the  bringing  forth  oi  otherwise  invisible  spots  in 
woven  material,  etc.  It  is  furthermore  useful  in 
certain  photographic  processes. 

6.  A  spectrograph  for  the  photography  of  both  the 
visible  and  ultra-violet  spectrum.  This  appara- 
tus is  of  great  value  in  the  analysis  of  dust  and 
powder  stains  and  in  certain  examinations  of 
objects  of  art. 

7.  A  Polarizer.    This  to  be  inserted  when  needed  in 


the  microscope.  This  apparatus  is  of  great  help 
in  the  examination  of  hairs,  fibers,  textile  ma- 
terial, etc. 

8.  A  reproduction  camera  for  plates. 

9.  A  magnifying  apparatus  with  a  condenser,  mag- 
nifying negatives  up  to  thirteen  by  eighteen 
inches. 

10.  A  complete  set  of  filters. 

11.  A  chemical  balance. 

12.  Chemical   glass,   such   as   test   tubes,  retorts, 
microfiltration  apparatus,  etc. 

13.  Various  chemicals,  such  as  reagents  for  ink  test- 
ting,  filters,  etc. 

14.  A  thick,  welded  steel  pipe  for  use  in  the  firing  of 
trial  bullets. 

Criminals  always  take  advantage  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  science.  For  this  reason,  the  police 
who  are  perpetually  fighting  them  to  protect  society, 
should  have  a  greater  incentive  than  the  criminal  to 
keep  in  step  with  the  development  of  science  and  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  prevention  and  the  de- 
tection of  crime. 

Progress  to  Dale: 

Within  the  short  space  of  four  months  a  well 
equipped  ami  efficient  educational  institution  has  been 
brought  into  existence.  This  would  be  no  mean 
accomplishment  even  in  an  educational  system  organ- 
ized to  promote  such  service,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment  for  a  Police  Department. 

Only  those  with  considerable  experience  in  educa- 
tional administration  can  appreciate  the  many  prob- 
lems that  had  to  be  solved,  and  the  fine  cooperation 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  intricate  plans 
to  successful  completion.  A  fine  conception  born  in 
the  mind  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Honorable  Grover 
A.  Whalen,  familiar  with  the  methods  of  modern  busi- 
ness, could  be  realized  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  Honorable  James  J. 
Walker,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Invaluable  also  was  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Advisory  Board,  the  Chief  Inspector  and  other  high 
ranking  officers  of  the  Department.  The  splendid 
response  of  the  officers  selected  as  instructors  and  the 
appreciative  attitude  of  the  men  under  instruction 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  College. 

The  aim  has  been  to  plan  and  to  put  into  operation  a 
curriculum  that  will  raise  police  service  to  higher 
levels  of  efficiency.  Not  only  must  the  problems  oi 
crime  prevention,  the  detection  and  the  apprehension 
of  criminals  be  presented  as  carefully  organized  data, 
but  such  knowledge  must  be  colored  by  modern 
scientific  concepts  and  methods. 

Police  practice  based  largely  on  rule-of-thumb 
knowledge  and  trial-and-error  methods  will  not  avail 
to  enable  us  to  "outsmart"  the  criminal  world  and  to 
perform  effectively  the  numerous  other  functions  that 
are  now  delegated  to  the  Department. 
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While  it  is  probably  too  early  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  instruction  by  means  of  accident  and 
crime  statistics,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  improved  morale  of  the  members  of  the  force,  that 
the  instruction  has  done  much  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge, their  efficiency  and  their  enthusiasm  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  daily  duties. 

They  realize  that  a  great  educational  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  them  to  learn  through  the  skillful 
exposition  of  their  superior  officers,  the  technique  of 
police  work  that  ordinarily  would  be  acquired  only 
after  many  years  of  arduous  toil  in  the  costly  school 
of  experience. 

At  present  the  courses  of  the  College  are  confined 
largely  to  special  groups,  such  as  Squad  Commanders, 
Officers  in  training,  Third  Grade  Detectives,  those  in 
Motor  Transport,  Traffic,  Aviation,  Mounted  Service 
and  the  Recruits.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  curri- 
culum to  reach  all  the  other  branches  of  the  force, 
especially  the  patrolman. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  give  special  attention  to 
those  in  the  uniformed  ranks  whose  ability  and  ambi- 
tions lead  them  to  seek  advancement  within  the  De- 
partment.    This  extension  of  service,  however,  will 


require  time  and  careful  development.  Indeed  the 
chief  difficulties  encountered  to  date  have  been  due 
to  the  extensive  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  College, 
which  has  outgrown  its  physical  equipment  and 
teaching  staff. 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  secure  through  the 
cooperation  of  either  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  or  the  Board  of  Education,  the  full  time  services 
of  at  least  two  supervisors  who  will  train  the  instruc- 
tors and  supervise  the  instruction,  thereby  aiding  the 
Dean  in  the  pedagogical  phases  of  his  work. 

Additional  needs  at  the  present  moment  are  the 
enlargement  of  the  clerical  staff,  additional  modern- 
ized office  equipment,  additional  furniture  equipment, 
and,  above  all,  a  fully  equipped  professional  library. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  my  very  sincere,  per- 
sonal indebtedness  to  the  Commissioner,  to  the  Chief 
Inspector,  to  the  Advisory  Board,  and  to  the  numer- 
our  officers  of  the  Department  whose  whole-souled 
cooperation  and  enthusiastic  work  have  made  these 
accomplishments  possible. 

John  J.  O'Connf.ll, 

Dean,  Police  College. 


Prepared  by 
William  II.  Rankin  Advertising  Agency 
New  York  and  Chicago 
Photos  by  Herbert.  N.  Y. 
Printed  by 
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New  York 
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